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No. 138. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


1s MERRY WHEN GOSSIPS MEET. 
pp. 40. 
“The following scarce little dialogue, 
asort.of preface to this reprint,) has 
Se enboted to Samuel Rowlands, but we 
\wow:not on what authority. The humor- 
ws dramatic spirit which pervades it, re- 
minds us of some of the best parts of our 
dd comedy, and‘ it is valuable as a lively 
atitic picture of female manners in the 
middle class. of society at that periad. 
Should’ this specimen be well received hy 
the few for whom the present small. re-im- 
pression is intended, it will be followed at 
intervals, by a sufficient number of pieces 
@ the same nature, to form a volume; 
which may be considered a humble supple- 
went to the elegant publications of Mr. Rit- 
sn and Mr. Utterson.” 
“This piece has been followed by one 
of the “same nature,” entitled “ Pas- 
quil's Nightcap,” and we had perused 
both and laid them aside, some months 
ago;.thinking it better to leave them for 
the select ‘‘ few for whom the small im- 
pression was intended,” than to give them 
‘that countenance which a public notice, 
even'in reproof, ensures. An able con- 
temporary however,* has chosen to push 
this little book out of its sphere, the 
cele of antiquarian readers who might 
not be much injured by its obscenities, 
tad; by a facetious review, to recommend 
itto the general reader, thus removing 
the scruple we felt to aid its publicity. 
Weare sure that the writer of that arti- 
! could not have read its successor, 
i, for it is impossible that the 
sume publication, which so deeply and 
y stigmatizes Don Juan, could, 
consistently with any regard for charac- 
tet, pen a good-humoured eulogy on 
poems "in the same style of ribald inde- 
cency, but unimpregnated with the same 
magic of perverfed genius, merely be- 
tause they were first. printed two hun- 
syears ago. Even in this single in- 
taace, we think it will be difficult to 
the fact with the sense of moral 
> but, if Pasquil too, has been 
+ and the “longing for future 
imbers of these ancient humorous 
8,” with which the notice is con- 
muded, refers to that ‘beastly composi- 
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tion, we confess that we shall, hereafter, 
have very slight regard for the anathemas 
against impiety or obscenity which may 
appear in the same vehicle. What is 
scandalous in Lord Byron, is not a whit 
less scandalous in Samuel Rowlands, and 
what is mischievous in Don Juan’s pub- 
lishers, is equally calculated té injure 
society in the republishers of obsolete 
indecency. It is even worthy of remark, 
that in the preface to’ Pasquil’s Night- 
cap, the virtuous editors (persons no 
doubt loud in their condemnation of the 
corrupting tendency of the living bard’s 
verses —and who can defend them from 
the grievous charge, who can say that 
their author is not laying up coals of fire 
for his aged head, remorse for himself, 
regret for his friends, disgrace, almost 
despair for his offspring )—it is worthy of 
remark, we say, that these editors claim 
a merit and glory for its being the arche- 
type of that poem which has deservedly, 
we were the first! to bring the charge, 
called down the indignation of all sound- 
minded men on the individual who has 
made so vile a use of the talents bestow- 
ed upon him by Heaven. 

But we are not in the habit of wasting 
our reader’s patience on disquisitions— 
enough for us to cater, and indicate ra- 
ther than discuss; yet we could not help 
calling our northern friends to account 
for their gross partiality in bestowing 
the palm on ancient, and the rod on mo- 
dern lasciviousness. 

Tis Merry when Gossip's meet, is far 
less offensive than Pasquil, the pseudo- 
prototype of the Whistlecrafts,* Beppos, 
and Juans; (which, after all, will serve 
to laugh or wonder at but for a season ; 
and some few hundred years hence will 
want a reviving Triphook and Chiswick 
Press, when even the bibliopole fame of 
Murray is a dead letter, and some other 
celebrated publisher, and eccentric au- 
thors occupy the then generation with 
newer inventions iv the art of depraving 
mankind,) and we have, therefore, no 
further hesitation in extracting some 





* We ought to guard ourselves from the 
idea of being thought to throw any reflection 
on the morality and innocency of Whistlecraft. 
Here is humour without licentiousness, and 
we only speak of it as the modern origin of 





this style in England. 





specimens of that work, as examples of 
its whim, and if it be so, descriptiveness 
of manners in 1609, when it was *‘ Print- 
ed for Iohn Deane, aud are (were) to be 
sold at his shop under Temple-barre.” 

A widow, wife, and maid meet at a 
tavern door, and agree to have 
Won pinte of kindnesse and away, no more ;— 


they however get good claret, and not 
only a long, close, and eonfidential gossip 
ensues, but they empty their eups freely, 
and in the end seem more than half-seas 
over. The maid, who is “sixteen when 
next March comes,” gets some strange 
woman-lessoning from her more ex 

rienced seniors, but it is not altoge 

fit for our columns, and we pass to the 
conclusion, when “burnt sacke” and 
** sauceages” were the entertainment, and 
the language less objectionable. The 
dialogue is carried briskly om, ‘and be- 
comes a little maudlin, the wife being 
especially affected and telling her 


dreams. 


Wid. Why surely now you talk of dreames in 


sadnesse, 
I dnonest} last night two cattes did leape 
Playing with great sport and 
Giaduease, 
Untill one came to part them with a 


whip : 
I laughed that my heart did ake 
thereat, 
To see the foolish fellow whip the cat. 
Wife. A pretty iest: but Besse to whom de’e 
drinke? 
I spy a fault, you do yourself forget : 
The wine stands waiting in the cup me- 
thinke ; 
Prethee my wench, lets haue our lips 
kept wet. 
I pledge thee my girle: nay sweet 
now drink it vp, 
A Gossips round, that’s every one a 
cup. 
Wife, Next house to mine a Gentlewoman lies. 
Fidler. Wilt please you, Gentlewomen, heare a 
song? 
Wife. Good fellow, now we are about to rise: 
Where stayes the Vintner's seruice boy 
so long? 
Shut dore, pray Cossen, after that 
base groome, 4 
Weele haue no fidling knaue disgrace 
our roome. 
Wid. Welt, go to Cousse, go forward with the 
rest. 
Wife. What rest, I pray? I know not what 
you meane. 





Wid. No, why of her that is your neighbour's 


guest? 
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Wife. ’Tis true, "tis true, my gallant silken 
qneane 
I had forgot the talke I was . about, 
*The Fidler comes me in, and puts me 
out. 


Why she, forsooth (an’t please you), is 
so fine, 
She neuer drinkes vnlesse she dine or 


sup, 
And then she hath her penny pot of 
wine 
. Marry and zip, some body take her vp: 
Some Doctor’s wench a’ my word for 
her skill, 
That takes in diet by the dram and 
pill 
. My husband doth alow me I’le be 
sworne, 
A pint a meale, as true as we sit heere: 
I tell you (as my friends) I would e’ne 
scorne 
To dine or sup without it in a yeere: 
He knowes (efaith) to please me in 


my diet, 
Or for a month I shall be out of 
quiet. 


Then if he sees me out of patience 


once, 
Oh Christ, how he will seeke to [make] 
amends ; 
Then , sigh to grieue him for the 


Wherewith, ‘hee’ le kisse and say, Sweet 
loue, be friends : 
I let him kisse and speake me faire a 
while, 
And when the sullen humor’s past, I 
smile. 


. I cannot chuse but praise thy pretty 
wit, 
It is the very course that I would take, 
Thou entertain’st his humour passing fit. 
Mayde.Why, 1 thought men had lou’d for kind- 
nesse sake? 
Wife. Alas, plaine wench, God knows thou 
art not in it, 
She that will settle loue, must this way 
win it. 


Mayladnieote I never heard that tricke be- 
ore, 
I thought mens love must still be fed 
with kindnesse. 
Wife. God help thee Besse, not one among a 
score, 
That poore opinion is but Maidens 
blindnesse : 
In these things thou knowest little, it 
appeares, 
But it will come, for now thou com’st 
to yeares. 


Why woman, if we seeme not in beha- 
uiour, 


As we we car’d not greatly to con- 


They’ “i ‘thinke forsooth they do vs 
mighty fauour, 
And we must seeme beholden for our 
sport: 
So best in strangenesse we our mean- 
ings hide, 
Which makes them loue, and giue 
good words beside. 


This for instruction Besse, I haue dis- 
closed. 

Mayde.n om I _ more thankes then may 
be tol 





Wid. Heere’s to you both against you are dis- 
osed : 


‘Lord, rihile you talke the sauceages 
wax cold, 
Come, draw your knives: 
pray begin, 
You know cold puddings are not 
worth a pin. 


Wife. How — salt they tast: but ’tis the 
better. 
Wid. Most rare efayth to drinke [our] sacke 
withall ; 
Besse, pray go too, will you remaine my 
detter? 
Why de’e not pledge me? troth and 
fayth you shall. 
Mayde. Nay sure all this: trust me ’tis more 
than need 7 
In truth, in sadnesse, now in very 
deed. 


Wid. Well, if you do not, Besse, you do me 


fall to, I 


wrong, 
You shall not be forsworne for twenty 


pound. : 
| Mayde.How’t burnes my belly as it goes 


along. 
Wife. My turne is next, and so it passeth 
round: 
Looke, Gentlewomen, is it full de’e 
thinke ? 
I scorne to be intreated take my 
drinke. 


Wid. Why laugh you Cossen? sweet lets 
know. 
Mayde.An odde conceite I thinke on, makes 
me smile, 
When I am forth in company, or so, 
How by the dram I take in wine that 
while, 
Kissing the cup, vpon the wine I 
frowne, 
And so with smelling it, I set it 
downe. 


Some simple foole (all manners for his 
wit) 
Comes on me with the French salute 
most quaintly, 
And sayes, Sweet, mend your draft, you 
drink no whit ; 
Introth you shew your selfe too mayden- 
dainty: 
Drinke better, Lady, at my kind re- 
quest. . 
I say, sweet Sir, I can no wine di- 
gest. 
Marry wee'le beare you witnesse when 
you will, 
Ile take my oath on twenty 
bookes, 
The last full cup hath made you mighty 
ill: 
Some Rosa-solis, see how pale she lookes, 
Another pinte of that she tasted last. 
This is a fair sample: a little more 
ensues, which we do not care to repeat, 
and a quietly humorous picture of the 
effect of the ladies’ drink is then drawn: 
with these few stanzas we conclude. 
Wife. Talke not so loud, what will folke 
thinke that heare? 
The very Vintner's boy laugh’t when 
jou spake. 
Wid. Had I seen that, IT would haue found 
his eares; 


Why, Maister Boy, wecle pay for that 
wé take: 


Vable- 





Base groome, I say, although thoy 
tak’st me mellow, 

Kuow, smooth-facst knaue, Zam your 
Mistris, fellow. 


Wife. Good Lord, what ayles my Coussen be 


so hot? 
’Tush let it passe, you know boyes 
sawcy be. 


. It shall not be forgiven nor forgot, 


Your Maisters liues, you slaue by such 
as we: 
Call for a reck’ning;—let’s knoy 
what's to pay? 
By heanen I scorne a minute more ty 
stay. 
Brother, I pray is it your Maisters 
minde, 
Your fellow boy should flout guests 
when they drinke? 
. My Maister’s will is for to vse you 
kinde. 
T’will scath him more, my friend, then 
he doth thinke. 
What is thy name? (Vint. ) Forsooth 
my name is Will. 


. What country man ?—( Vint.) Forsooth 


at Fish street hill. 


William, we come not heere to be 
abused, 


° There are more Tauernes besides your's 


in towne; 
We can go where we might be curteous 
vsed. 


. Intruth forsooth my fellow’s but a 


clowne. 

William, we have some credit where 
we dwell; 

And William, boyes should use ther 
betters well. 


For William, say the case were but 
your owne, 
And that yee were as we are at thi 
seaso 
With friends a drinking where you ae 
vnknowne 
Would you be flouted?—( Vint. ) By ay 
aith no reason. 
William, thou answer’st like a youth 
of sence, 
For surely William, t’is a great of- 
fence. 


And William, I would haue you under- 
stand, 

Weele pay your maister for the wine 
we haue. 


. O Lord, forsooth, as sure as in my 


hand. 
William, we come not to intreat or 
craue ; 
We met together, William, at yout 
doore, 
And entred for a pint, which fals out 
more. 


William, we will not be beholding (see 
yee) 


Vnto your maister more then to af I 


other: 
T’is for good wine. and welcome, we 
come to yee, 
Or farewell William, and: you were my 
brother : 
And therefore William this abuse wt 
scorne, 
For we are London-Gentlewomen born. 


Why William know, heere’s neither 
Cisse nor Kate. 


Wid... 
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Vist, ‘No, so God helpe me, I do see you are 
;* n 


ot. 
Wid. Thinkes sawce your fellow, we vse par- 


rets prate; 
© William our talke is honest, and we 
care not 
If all the parish were in place to 
heare it: 


No by this cup. ( Vint.) Ifaith you 
need not sweare it. 

Forsooth, I trust your wine was very 
ood? 

Wid. William, I graunt the wine was not 
amisse, 

But that base boy hath vext me to the 
blood: 


Aman, William, would nere haue of- 
fer’d this ; 
The prouerbe sayes, t'is manners that 
doth make, 
William, giue guests good words for 
manners sake. 
William when cam’st thou in this house 
1o dwell? 
Vint,. Forsooth, about three yeares agon last 
May. 


Wid. William, serue God, and please thy | 


maister well, 


T’will be thine owne William, another | 


day: 

Your maister’s marri’d William, is he 
not? 

Yes forsooth, yes; a mistress I haue 
got. 

Wid. William, your maister hath no children 

~ by her? 

ét cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 


Vint. 





LEGH'’S TOUR IN SYRIA. 


[From M*Michael’s .Journey, &c. seg our last 
en number. | 
Dr. M‘Michael being obliged to re- 
tum to England, Mr. Legh pursued his 
toute into Syria, and his remarks occupy 
nearly one hundred very interesting 
at the end of the Doctor's volume. 
He sailed from Constantinople on the 
15th of March, and, touching at Rhodes, 
reached Jaffa on the 2d of April. Here 
Mr, L. assumed the Turkish garb, and 
proceeded to Jerusalem, which is distant 
about fourteen hours. 
_Itwas Easter, and 6000 pilgrims, Rus- 
sans, Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Arme- 
mans, Georgians, Circassians, and Chris- 
Wans from Asia Minor, and the northern 
parts of Syria; men, women, and children, 
on foot, horses, camels, mules, and asses, 
with the green banner of Mahomet waving 
at the head of the procession, were Lasten- 
ig to the sacred Jordan. 
Into this they plunged headlong, and 
fancied that the efficacy of its white, 
muddy, and brackish water cleared them 
their transgressions. Our coun- 
trymen, after enjoying the spectacle, 
on the Dead Sea, about six miles 
Our Arab guides (says Mr. Legh) had en- 
mn to ‘eee - at the Siceamiant 
Sathing in these pestiferous waters; but 


| 


| 
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we made the experiment, and found that, 
though two of our party were unable to 
swim, they were buoyed up in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. The sensation per- 
ceived immediately on dipping was, that we 
had Jost our sight; and any part of the body 
that happened to be excoriated, smarted ex- 
cessively. The taste of the water was bitter, 
and intolerably saline. 

From this experiment some of us suffered 
a good deal of inconvenience, an vily incrus- 
tation being left upon the body, which no 
attempt at washing could remove for some 
time; and several of the party continued to 
lose portions of skin for many succeeding 
days.* 

Continuing their journey towards He- 
bron, Mr. Legh notices many places ce- 
lebrated in sacred history. Hebron is 
apparently populous, and has a mosque 
of great sanctity built over the sepulchre 
of Abraham. 


Its architecture seems to be neither Gre- 
cian, Roman, nor early Christian; and is, 
possibly, of Jewish origin. In the interior 
are four or five tombs covered with red vel- 
vet. The sepulchre of Abraham was more 
richly decorated than any of the others. At 
the mouth of .a well, sunk in the interior of 
the building, stood a dervish, who, for a 
slight gratification, wrote down the names 
of the devotees who consulted him, and then 
dropped the paper, carefully watching its 
manner of descent: if it fell perpendicularly, 
without any vibration, the omen was good; 
otherwise it betokened ill. 

Being unable to procure guides for 
Wadi Moosa, or the Valley of Moses, 
the Arabs of which district were repre- 
sented as being very savage and inhos- 
pitable, the travellers set out for Karrac, 
accompanied by a guard of Yellaheen 
Arabs. The mountain of Karrac has 
some Saracenic ruins about it; but the 
town is in a state of decay, with a popu- 
lation half Christian half Mahometan. 
The sheikh received them very kindly, 
and said, ‘‘Are you come to see the 
country of your forefathers?” Here they 
saw 
An Arab who had just returned from the 
Wahabees, by whom he had been carried off 
at the time they were in the neighbourhood 
of Karrac. He had been detained by them 
for three years, a partof which he had spent 
at Derajeh, their capital, which he stated to 
be very strong; and told, that while he was 
among them, they were governed by a fe- 
male of great courage and enterprize. Every 
evening the Wahabees gave their horses 
camels’ milk to drink, to render them strong 
and capable of bearing fatigue! 

The friendly sheikh, Yousotf, agreed 


to escort the strangers to, Wadi Moosa 





* According to Dr. Marcet’s analysis, this 
water contains in 100 grains, 3,920 muriat of 
lime, 10,246 muriat of magnesia, 10,360 muriat 
of soda, 0,054 sulphat of lime. Specific gra- 
vity 1,211. Philosophical Truns. i807. 
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for four hundred piastres, and they: be- 
gan their march on the 17th of May. 
Their first day’s journey brought them to 
the tents of his favourite son Ismael, 
where they were treated with Arab hos- 
pitality. 

After the usual ceremonies, inter- 
changing the kiss of friendship, and 
drinking coffee, the feast was spreasl. 


We were served with curds and whey, to 
be drunk out of the hollow of vur hands, for 
we saw no spoons, and our supper consisted 
of an entire sheep cut in pieces and boiled 
in lebbin, or sour milk; for the Bedoneens 
never boil their meat in water, and seldom, 
if ever, eat bread with their flesh. Their 
manner of eating, which we were obliged to 
conform to, was as follows:—The pieces of 
mutton were thrown into a large wooden 
bowl, and the fat of the tail being cut in 
lumps, was placed on the top, for this was 
reckoned the chief delicacy, and was bolted 
with the greatest avidity. A smaller bowl 
containing hot butter (from goats’ or sheeps’ 
milk), was brought in and poured over the 
meat. It was necessary to be on the alert, 
for as many as could get near. were squatted 
round the mess, and every hand was eagerly 
employed in snatching and tearing the pie- 
ces of meat. Those who were nut able to 
approach the bowl, stood at the backs of the 
other more fortunate guests, and thankfully 
received the half-gnawed bones, which they 
finally threw to the dogs who formed the 
outer circle. The repast was coucluded by 
a dish of burgul, made of green wheat, peel- 
ed and boiled in the same sour milk which 
had served for the cooking of the mutton, 
It was eaten by being formed into balls by 
the hand, and then, by the help of the 
thumb, dexterously thrust into the mouth. 


This was pretty uniformly the style in 
which the travellers lived while among 
the Arabs. Passing on by Roman ruins, 
and occasionally on Roman roads, they 
arrived at Shubac on the 20th. 


On the 23d, the sheikh of Shubac, Maho- 
met Ebn- Raschid, arrived, and with him also 
came the sheikh, Abou-Zeitun (the father 
of the olive tree), the governor of Wadi 
Moosa. The latter proved afterwards our 
most formidable enemy, and we were in- 
debted to the courage and unyielding spirit 
of the former for the accomplishment of our 
journey, and the sight of the wonders of Pe- 
tra. When we related to the two sheikhs, 
who had just entered the camp, our eager 
desire to be permitted to proceed, Abou- 
Zeitun swore, “by the beard of the Prophet, 
and by ‘the Creator,” that the Caffrees, or 
Infidels, should not come into his country. 


Mahomet Ebn-Raschid as warmly 
supported them, and 

Now, there arose a great dispute between 
the two sheikhs, in the tent, which assumed 
a serious aspect; the sheikh of Wadi Moo- 
sa at length starting up, vowed that if we 
should dare to pass through his lands. we 
should be shot like so many dogs. Our 





friend Mahomet mounted, and desired us 
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we had done, he grasped his spear and 
fiercely exclaimed, “I have set them 
on their horses, let me sce who dare stop 
Ebn-Raschid.” We rode along a valley, the 
people of Wadi Moosa, with their sheikh at 
their head, continuing on the high ground 
to the left, in a arallel direction, watching 
our movements. In half an hour we halted 
at a spring, and were joined by about twenty 
horsemen provided with lances, and thirty 
men on foot with matchlock guns, and a 
few double mounted dromedaries, whose 
riders were well armed. On the arrival of 
this reinforcement, the chief, Ebn-Raschid, 
took an oath in the presence of his Arabs, 
swearing, “ By the honour of their women, 
and by the beard of the het, that we,” 
pointing to our-party, “should drink of the 
waters of Wadi Moosa, and go wherever 
we pleased in their accursed country.” 

Soon after they left the ravine, and 
the rugged peak of Mount Hor was seen 
towering over the dark mountains on 
their right, with Petra under it, and 
Gebel-lour, or Mount Sinai, distant three 
days’ journey, like a cone in the horizon. 
They reached Ebn-Raschid’s camp of 
about seventy tents, (usually 25° feet 
a and 14 feet wide,) in three circles, 

ind wext morning attempted, but in vain, 
to obtain the consent of the hostile 
shiekh to pass through his territory. 
They did not, however, come to blows, 
and at length they passed the much con- 
tested stream on which stood the mud 
village of Wadi Moosa; Ebn-Raschid, 
with an air of triumph, insisting on wa- 
tering the horses at that rivulet. Mr. L. 
continues, 

_ While we halted for that purpose, we ex- 
amined a sepulchre excavated on the right 
ofthe road. It was of considerable dimen- 
sions : and at the entrauce of the open Court 
that led to the inner chamber were repre- 
sented two animals resembling lions or 
sphinxes, but much disfigured, of colossal 
size. As this was the first object of curiosity 
that presented itself, we began to measure 
its dimensions; but our guides grew im- 
patient, and said, that if we intended to be 
$0 accurate in our survey of all the extraor- 
dinary places we should see, we should not 
finish in ten thousand years. 

. They therefore remounted, and rode 
on through niches sculptured in the 
rocks, frequent representations of rudi 
stones, mysterious symbols of an indefi- 
‘nite figure detached in rflief, water 
courses or earthen pipes, arches, aque- 
ducts, and all the signs of a wonderful 
period in the ancient annals of this me- 
morable scene. 

We continued (says the narrative) to ex- 
plore the gloomy winding passage for the 
distance of about two miles, gradually de- 
scending, when the beautiful facade of a 
temple burst on our view. A statue of 
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© follow his example, which, when he saw| 





aperture like an attic window; and groups 
of colossal figures, representing a centaur 
and a young man, were placed on each side 
of a portico of lofty proportion, comprising 
two stories, and deficient in nothing but a 
single column. The temple was entirely 
excavated from the solid rock, and preserved 
from the ravages of time and the weather 
by the massive projections of the natural 
cliffs above, in a state of exquisite and in- 
conceivable perfection. But the interior 
chambers were comparatively small, and 
appeared unworthy of so magnificent a por- 
tico. On the summit of the front was placed 
a vase, hewn also out of the solid rock, con- 
ceived by the Arabs to be filled with the 
most valuable treasure, and showing, in the 
numerous shot-marks on its exterior, so 
many proofs of their avidity; for it is so 
situated as to be inaccessible to other at- 
tacks. This was the hasna, or treasure of 
Pharaoh, as it is called by thenatives, which 
Ebn-Raschid swore we should behold. 

A colossal vase belonging, probably, 

to another temple, was seen by Captains 
Irby and Mangles, at some distance to 
the westward, and many excavated cham- 
bers were found in front of this of Vic- 
tory. About three hundred yards further 
on was an amphitheatre. 
Thirty-three steps (gradini) were to be 
counted but unfortunately the proscenium, 
not having been excavated like the other 
parts, but built, was in ruins. 

The remains of a palace, and immense 
numbers of bricks, tiles, &c. presented 
themselves on a large open space, while 

The rocks which enclosed it on all sides, 
with the exception of the north-east, were 
hollowed out iato innumerable chambers of 
different dimensions, whose entrances were 
variously, richly, and often fantastically 
decorated with every imaginable order of 
architecture. 

Petra was, in the time of Augustus, 
the residence of a king who governed 
the Nabathzi, or inhabitants of Arabia 
Petra, who were conquered by Trajan, 
and annexed to Palestine. More recent- 
ly, it was possessed by Baldwin I. king 
of Jerusalem, and called by him Mons 
Regalis. We look with much expecta- 
tion for a complete account of so extra- 
ordinary a spot, which has been promised 
by Mr. Bankes, whose copies of the in- 
scriptions. and draughts of the remains 
of antiquity, must be highly interesting 
to all the lovers of classical research. 
Our travellers left the place, and taking 
a south-westerly direction, arrived at the 
foot of Mount Hor by three o’clock in 
the afternoon. They climbed the rugged 
ascent, and found 

A crippled Arab hermit, about 80 years of 
age, the one half of which time he had spent 
on the top of the mountain, living on the 
donations of the few Mqhammedan Pilgrims 





Victory with wings, filled the centre of an 
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native shepherds who supply him + 
water and milk. He cothdieet ame 
small white ‘building, crowned by a 
cupola, that contains the tomb of 
The monument is of stone, about three feet 
high, and the venerable Arab, having lighted 
a lamp, led us down some steps to a cham, 
ber below, hewn out of the rock, but Coy. 
taining nothing extraordinary. Against the 
walls of the upper apartment, where stood 
the tomb, were suspended beads, bits of 
cloth and leather, votive offerings left by the 
devotees ; on one side, let into the wale 
were shewn a dark looking stone that wa 
reputed to possess considerable virtues jg 
the cure of diseases, and to have formerly 
served as a seat to the prophet. 

(To be concluded in our Nest.) 








A General History of Music, from tk 
earliest times to the present ; comp 
sing the Lives of eminent Com 
and Musical Writers, &c. By Thoma 
Busby, Mus. Doc., &c. Eola 1819, 
8vo. 2 vols. 


Dr. Busy has obtained no small cek- 
brity for his methods of pursuing ener. 
gizing objects ;* how far this publication 
will add to his fame must be determined 
by more patient critics than we are. To 
have curtailed the history of Music from 
Burney’s four and Hawkins’ five volumes 
into somewhat more than only a thow 


these thousand we confess ourselves ia- 
capable of reading with all that attention 
and diligence needful as the foundatio 
for an elaborate review. In truth, th 
Mus. Doc. is not very attractive tow: 
his manner is, on the contrary, repulst, 
and his matter discovers no original 
to atone for the defects in his style. 

The Doctor begins at the begianiy 
with the origin and early progress 
Music. 

In contemplating the origin of Musi, 


margin of a boundless and unknown oceat, 
(most wonderful,) au ocean on which be 
fears to launch, (most terrific!) because(now 
for the reason) he has for his guide, neither 
compass, chart, nor Polar star! 

The learned Doctor might as wel 
have said, were he not so fond of his 
metaphors, 

In contemplating the origin of Music, 
writer finds himself in the middle of a fixe 
and extensive garden, a garden which be 
fears to perambulate, because he has for his 
guide neither the first lessons for the har 
sichord, nor the thorough-bass primer,t ot 





* See his address at Drury Lane— 
When energizing objects men pursne , 
What are the prodigies they cannot 40 

We are not sure the last line is quite co 
quoted. 

t By the way, a very excellent musical 
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(quoth he,) a writer finds himself upon the FF 


work of instruction has just appeared. under 
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éred melodies with which our mother 
sang her first lullabies in Eden. 

But we must not break off in the 
niddle of the Doctor's allegory; he con- 
tioves, : = 

[fhe (the contemplator of Music’s origin) 

fo the coast, (i. e. the coast of a bound- 
psotean !) he finds nothing new, to add to 
the stock of existing information, ur to gra- 
ify utiosity; and if he venture into the 
vaste of conjecture (i.e. in the unknown 
ocean), he is lost. He cannot hope that 
fortine will throw into his way a new con- 
tinent (of music), or unvisited island: he is 
(the Doctor is indeed!) on a voyage of dis- 
every in the regions of imagination, and out 
(ithe very tract of truth and reality. 

In this very tract, the Doctor disco- 
es that rams’ horns gave the first idea 
of trumpets, reeds of pipes, and Mer- 

, anno mundi 2000, kicking a tor- 

toise shell, of the lyre. One or other of 
these produced the “ birth” of artificial 
music, and ‘‘ crooked flutes” were a 
gedit improvement on this science, as 
the Doctor vouches from his old friend 
Lactetius. But the most important dis- 
covery, we humbly conceive, which the 
learned investigator has made in this an- 
cient inquiry is, that mankind sung be- 
fore they played on the piano or fiddle! 
_ However early (says he) the formation of 
the first musical instruments, we cannot 
reasongbly doubt that their invention was 
preceded by the use of the natural voice. Vo- 
cal music was a gift of nature, and a suscep- 
tibility favourable to its reception, an unac- 
quired property of the ear. 

The Doctor, thinking perhaps that he 
was too bold in thus giving the voice the 
priority, takes care to qualify his asser- 
tiot, He proceeds : 

Jnsaying that vocal music was a natural 


git, Ido not mean that it was wholly un- 
| \orrowed, perfectly independent of example. 


The notes of birds, as a living melody, a 
welody not subject to pe ciany 2 no Ion 
constantly than agreeably striking the sense, 
could not but excite human imitation. The 
opinion that man received his first musical 
tution from birds, derives no little corrobo- 
ration from the fact, that most of the winged 
bes are distinguished by their own specific 

tnd exclusive systems of song. 
We lament ae see that the learn- 
ed author has not brought down his de- 
tidus from this important fact, to the 
present time. The ee expence of 
Music-masters might be lessened in fa- 
nilies, if it were known which of the 
tribes were the original teach- 


5 %, and how they could be got to renew 


their task of lesson-giving. The goose, 
now ;—she might ieneasete some sibil- 
this title, by J. T. Burrowes, whose former 


Productions we found occasion to commend te 
Publi¢ notice. Ed, 





lating, lisping, affected coxcomb, whom 
the Doctor’s researches could have traced 
up a long line of scholars to this great 
source of instruction. Even musical 
doctors might be caught on that list— 
but “bo!” Then the cuckoo, with her 
two notes, unquestionably original,— 
few of our highest names can boast so 
much—what a numerous succession of 
repeating imitators has she had! The 
mocking-birds must have been distin- 
guished masters, ‘‘i’ the olden times,” 
and would make famous dramatic com- 
posers now. We say nothing of curlews 
for whistling, ducks for laughter, gulls 
for sea songs, hawks for hunting songs, 
turtles for love ballads, owls for sere- 
nades, turkey-cocks for chorusses, and a 
long et cetera: content with throwing 
out the hint, we Jeave the rest to the 
Doctor for his next edition, and espe- 
cially wish him to elucidate the intricate 
proposition which grows out of his pre- 
mises, viz. whether mankind taught par- 
rots, or parrots taught mankind to speak. 
If the latter, which we suspect from the 
Doctor's discovery must have been the 
case, it cannot be denied but that the 
human race deserve praise for the im- 
provements they have made on the lan- 
guage, modulation, and expression of 
the parroquets and macaws. 

We regret that our limits forbid our 
going along with the author any farther 
in his antiquarian pursuits—we must 
leap a long space, though our notes are 
very tempting, both as to point and 
counterpoint. Probably our readers, 
however, would be no wiser than before, 
were we to lay open to them all that can 
be divulged respecting the ‘ various in- 
audible species of music” which were 
invented by Pythagoras, and for a cer- 
tain period prevailed in Greece. It is 
certainly lamentable that the essence of 
this silent harmony is lost, as perhaps 
the gift of being inaudibly melodious 
would be some solace to that large por- 
tion of us, who, when they attempt to be 
audibly so, are extremely disagreeable 
company. For our own parts, our voice 
is so harsh and untunable, we would 
spend, we will not say how much money, 
to acquire this secret, and be able to 
pride ourselves on the character of most 
brilliant and unheard (of) vocal or in- 
strumental performers. 

We shall very briefly epitomise some 
of the information in these volumes. 

Suffice it to say of instrumental music, 
that, according to the Doctor and to much 
better authorities, the first wind instruments 





were the avena or reed, leading to the fora- 
mina or reed with holes; the ubia or flute, 





of the shank or shin bone of some arttimal; 
the fistula Panis or Pan’s pipes; the cornua 
or horn; buccina or trumpet; tibia utricu- 
laris or bag-pipe; and the hydraulicon or 
water-organ, performed upon by pumping 
water, which impelled the air into the tubes 
whence the sounds were emitted. Of string- 
ed instruments the earliest was the lyre, 
which assumed a multitude of forms, and 
varied, during all ages, in the number of its 
strings and names. Of percussive instruments 
the Se was the first; it existed in the 
Jewish ceremonies as the cymbal or tim- 
brel, is seen in the Egyptian mysteries as 
the thoph beaten by the priests, and is, in a 
boat shape, the krousma of the Greeks ;— 
bells are the only other percussive instru- 
ments traced to antiquity. 

The early christians chaunted hymné, and’ 
St. Ignatius is said (erroneously) to have in- 
vented alternate singing. Aiter Constan- 
tine, the pomp of Hebrew and Pagan wor- 
ship was imitated in the churches, and the 
accompaniment of musical instruments in- 
troduced. Organs were used previous to 
the fourth ceatury. 

Lines began to be employed in writing 
music about the tenth century: nhotés were 
at first expressed by Greek letters, then by 
square forms without stems, aud to these, 
lastly, succeeded points or round dots, which 
were (probably) invented by Guido Aretinus, 
a monk of Arezzo, in Tuscany, in the ele- 
venth century, who also founded, instead of 
the ancient tetrachord, the hexachord or 
diatonic ascent, from the key note to its 
sixth;—to which six sounds he applied the 
well known designations ut, re, mi, Phe sol, 
la, taken from a hymn to John the Baptist 
of each hemistich of which these syllables 
respectively formed the first sounds. 

Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum Famula tuorum 
Solvi polluti Zabii reatum 

Sancti Johannis, 

The time table was invented, or at least 
much improved by John de Muris, early in 
the fourteenth century. 

The degree of Doctor in Music, was first 
conferred in 1463, on John Hambois, whose 
merits, it is thought, procured the institu- 
tion of this academical distinction, 

There is a descriptive song of this e 
in the British Museum, the score .of 
which comprises six real parts, the 
upper four constituting a canon for 
many voices in unison, and the two be- 
neath, being free, and introduced alter- 
nately with the same ‘notes in a kind of 
burden. The words describing the ap- 
proach of summer are simple and pretty : 

Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuc-cu! 


Groweth and bloweth med 
And springeth the wde nu. 
but we will modernise the orthography : 
Summer is a coming in, 
Loud sing cuckoo: 
Groweth seed, bloweth mead, 
And apringeth the wood new. 
Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Loweth after calf,.cow; 






Bullock sterteth, buck verteth: 
Merry sing cuckoo, 

Well sing’st thou cuckoo, 

Nor cease thou ever, now.— 

Summer is a coming in, &c. 

A love song of about 1580, may also 
amuse our readers, and serve as a model 
for living simple poets, who have not 
been previously infected by the laky 
lights. 

With my flocks as walked I 
The plains and mountains over, 
Late a damsel past me by, 
With so intent to move her 
I stept in her way, she stept awry, 
But she I shall ever love her. 
A most magnanimous forgiveness of an 
affront ! 

The music of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, as its annals are detailed by 
the author, claims no particular observa- 
tion; the following epitaph on Orlando 
de Lasso, a celebrated musician, who 
died in Bavaria, 1595, is all we shall 
notice. 

Etant enfant, j’ai chanté le dessus, 
Adolescent, j’ai fait le contre-taille, 
Homme parfait, j’ai raisonné la taille; 
Mais maintenant je suis mis au bassus. 
Prie, passant, que l’esprit sort la sus. 
A child, I sang the treble part, 

A youth, the counter claimed my art, 
A man, the tenor was my place, 

But now I’m station’d in the bass. 
Kind passenger, if heaven you love, 
Pray that my soul may chaunt above. 

Since the volumes which have led to 
these remarks and selections, have not 
appeared to us worthy of a regular exa- 
mination, as a new and necessary history 
of Music, it will not be surprising that 
our review is of the medley kind. In 
truth, we have just chosen where there 
was any thing not tedious or entirely 
common place, and, without entering 
upon the musical merits or demerits of 
the writer, (the tweedle-dum and twee- 
die-dee of the case,) have left the ques- 
tion of chords and discords, for the 
pleasure of picking out a mélange from 
the ‘ill-concocted materials. ‘Thus we 
come to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, (as we understand the Doctor, 
for his: dates are very confused,) when 
instrumental music, that is, the music of 
instruments as separated from the secon- 
dary drudgery of being’ a mere accom- 
paniment to the voice, was established in 
this country. Thence the work is oc- 
cupied with ill-arranged biographical 
sketches of the chief composers who have 
figured in England—Handel, Purcell, 
Haydn, Mozart, Arne, Arnold, Boyce, 
and Battishill. The history of the Ita- 
lian Opera in this country from 1704, 
when a musical entertainment “in the 
manner of an opera,” entitled Britain’s 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Happiness, was produced at the Thea- 
tres of Drury Lane and Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, almost to the present day, repeats 
a good deal which the lives of the musi- 
cians anticipated, and indeed, towards 
the conclusion, we find little except 
egotism, repetition, and inconsistency. 
The principal features of Music at the 
present time, which alone could furnish 
an interesting subject, are left untouch- 
ed; and we have, therefore, no reluc- 
tance in laying down this indifferent 
compilation, without any further waste 
of time than its descants have already 
occasioned us. As we do not, however, 
wish to part in discord from the Doc- 
tor, we will concede that his work may 
amuse and inform a numerous class of 
readers. 





The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium ; 
or Introduction to the Knowledge of 
British Insects, comprising the best 
means of obtaining and preserving 
them, &c.&c. By George Samouelle. 
London, 1819. 8vo. pp. 496. 


This production is what it purports to be, 
a useful compendium. Persons tond of en- 
tomological pursuits will find it worthy of 
their attention; and while the admirable 
work of Messrs. Kirby and Spence (“ Intro- 
duction to Entomology,” which we have re- 
peatedly noticed as the volumes appeared,) 
must be referred to as the full standard for 
valuable information, the student will re- 
ceive much help from Mr. Samouelle’s 
labours. 

The universe and all its elements are so 
replete with insect life that we may, almost 
without hyperbole, say it is a living world. 
A drop of water, a globule of “ thin air,” 
even what appears to be vacuum to the 
nicest human sense, are all swarming with 
vitality. It is a fine and curious branch of 
science which enables us to analyse these 
minute parts of creation, to detect myriads 
of beings where we suspected no existence; 
and, moving up the scale, to trace the mar- 
vellous ecouomy and extraordinary habits 
of the innumerable creatures which animate 
all nature. 

As yet our knowledge in this department 
has been insufficiently applied to beneficial 
purposes. Few insects have been rendered 
available in sustenance, in medicine, in the 
arts, or to any extent in other ways useful to 
man. But the locust and the bee, the Spanish 
fly, the cochineal and the silk-worm, and 
various similar instances afford abundant 
proof of the fact that for such purposes they 
have not been made in vain. Much is to be 
done beyond mere collecting and classing, 
beyond the arrangement of splendid cases, 
and interesting cabinets: the field of experi- 
ment has yet to be entered, and we may ex- 
pect to see may wonderful secrets extracted 
from the apparently most insignificant -por- 
tion of animal creation. 

A publication like. Mr. Samouelle’s, 


scarcely offers amopportunity for quotation. 





Its contents are a definition and descripti, 
of the parts of insects—observationson their 
economy—an enumeration of their orders 
and genera, net to the Linnean 
tem—an account of the apparatus for eateh: 
ing, method of dissecting, Preparing ang 
preserving insects—explanation of tep 
and calendar for English entomologists from 
January to December. There are twelve 
neat plates, and a copious index. 

We shall merely transcribe a Passage for 
example’s sake. Swammerdam’s mic. 
scopes were very fine and very powerful, 

“* His observations were always begun with 
the smallest magnifiers, from which he pro. 
ceeded to the greatest; but in the use of 
them he was so exceedingly dexterous, thy 
he made every observation subservient y 
that which succeeded it, and all of then ty 
the confirmation of each other, and to the 
completing of the description. His chief ar 
seems to have been in constructing scissary 
of an exquisite fineness, and making them 
very sharp. Thus he was enabled to oy 
very minute objects to much more advantage 
than could be done by knives and lancets; 
for these, thongh ever so sharp and fine, are 
apt to disorder delicate substances by dis. 
placing some of the filaments, and drawing 
them after them as they pass through the 
bodies; but the scissars cut them all equally. 
The knives, lancets, and styles he made use 
of in his dissections were so fine, that he 
could not see to sharpen them without the 
assistance of a magnifying glass; but with 
these he could dissect the intestines of bees 
with the same accuracy that the best anato. 
mist can do those of larger animals, He 
made use also of small glass tubes, no thicker 
than a bristle, and drawn to a very ~e 
at one end but thicker at the other. These 
were for the purpose of blowing up, an 
thus rendering visible, the smallest vesels 
which could be discovered by the Micros, 
to trace their courses and communicatits, 
or sometimes to inject them with colouel 
liquors. 

“This is the way to discover like Columba 
a new world—but in the cup of a flower, a 
on a morsel of decayed cheese! Under the 
microscope the minutest objects become 
amazingly curious and, often, surprisingly 
beautiful. The imperceptible and delicate 
prey caught in the web of the spider, offe 
exquisite specitnens for examination; and 
still more superb are the eyes of the monster 
himself, which may indeed be guessed from 
their appearance to the naked eye when 
seen in the dark recesses of his tapestried 
cavern, burning with the light of the mos 
brilliant gem.” , 

We need not pursue this subject—and 
have only to repeat our approbation of this 
work as.a Class Book. It possesses not for 
general readers the attractions which render 
Hulier’s Volumes, or Kirby and Spence’s l- 
troduction, so highly popular and entertalt- 


to its purpose., At page 451 we observe 
that Mr. Sowerby. of Lambeth is about.10 
re-open his splendid Museum to the loves 
of natural history; and it may be 





intelligence to our entomological alee 
learn, that the same gentleman intends «for 





ing ; but it is well arranged, and well adapted § 
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‘gale hig duplicates of ‘subjécts in every de- 
nt. The apparatus, too, for this de- 
study may be acquired at the same 

,and at the publishers: such a com- 
nion to a watering-place, would put an 
eid to all the tedium of those pleasant 

‘laces, which become so wearisome in a 

month as to throw the votaries of health 

jnto the noisome atmosphere of the ill-con- 
ducted ball-room, the endless rubber, or the 
noisy !oo-table. 

Far better to range the shore, the fields, 
the woods and—catch shrimps and butter- 
flies. 

PYNE'S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
RESIDFNCES. 


Continued from No. 133. 


In again taking up this subject confurm- 
ably to promise, we shall not confine our- 
‘selves ‘to the order of the publication ;’in- 
deed that is not necessary, as euch palace 
makes a separate book. The three volumes 
are arranged as follows:—Vol. I. contains 
Windsor Castle, and the Queen’s House at 
Frogmore. Vol. II. Hampton-Court Palace, 
Kensington Palace, and Queen’s Palace, 
Buckingham House. Vol. III. St. James’s 
Palace and Carlton House. These truly 
splendid volumes, we feel no hesitation in 
saying, compose a coloured work, superior in 
every respect to any similar publication 
that we have seen—and here we may re- 
mark that the author merits unqualified 
praise for having brought so extensive and 
so laborious a work to so complete atermina- 
tion, it having encreased in interest and gra- 
phic improvement to the end, nearly twelve 
months befure the expiration of the term an- 
nounced in the proposals fur its appearance. 
This circumstance wi!l not only enable him 
to look with becoming confidence for public 
support, in any work he may in future pro- 
ject; but it may tend perhaps to lessen that 
Tepugnance which former patrons of expen- 
sive publications have manifested of late, to 
become subscribers to works of merit, from 
the want of punctuality of many, who have 
been less regardful of their public engage- 
ment—an evil which daily experience proves 
isdiminishing the confidence of the patron, 
and which, if continued, must ultimately 
produce the worst consequences to the splen- 
dour of the British press—which evil all 
fee lovers of art and science, and all en- 
ghtened patriots must seriously deprecate. 
Yet, in contemplating so painful an event, 
should it at length occur, Cases it might 
be deplored—justice would acquit the pub- 
lic, and place the consequences to the ac- 
count of those who had brought the mis- 
chief on themselves. 
The last thirty years have abundantly 
shown the munificent spirit of the English 
Ration, in its encouragement of every grand 
and noble effort that has been made to raise 
the reputation of its arts, in the productions 
of -the press. For it should be observed, 
that until of late, but not befure experience 
Warranted the change, the artist or the 
publisher might call upon public patronage 
°F @ sum in advance, to enable him to pur- 
sue the projected works with ample funds— 
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for such, munificence' was‘wont to grant! 
That custom no longer exists; but alas! 
the liberal spirit was destroyed by the 
shameful disrégard of certain men for their 
honour, or for their sacred pledge to that 
public, which tendered them support. Some 
persons of distinguished talent, too, have 


contributed to this disgrace. For certain 
prints thousands of pounds have been sub- 
scribed, conformably to printed conditions, 
which conditions have been grossly and im 

pudently violated. Works have been en- 
quired for in vain, from year to year, long 
after the time announced for their publica- 
tion ;—-hence subscriptions to a vast extent 
have been paid, and the works never de- 
livered, or never claimed ; for ts enty years, 
or half that term, consigns many to the 
other world,and many to the other extremity 
of this, or effects such change or revolutions 
in the affairs of men, as to afford the finger 
of memory other occupation, than that of 
puinting toa slip of paper—the acknowledg- 
ment of a sum subscribed for such a pur- 
pore. Thus, many sums have been unjustly 
coffered, for the private benefit of a few un 

principled and rapacious individuals, to the 
lasting injury of their successors, men of 
equal pretensions and superior desert. We 
shall however dwell no more upon this un- 
gracious subject for the present, but return 
to the work before us, and select Hampton- 
Court Palace for our remarks. 

The account of this extensive structure 


that ancient seat of banqueting and ro- 
mantic revelry are related in succession ; and 
the description of the apartments, with their 
various decorations, accompany each plate. 
We must observe that the last plate in 
No. XXIV. of the Cartoon Gallery, is an 
admirable representation of that interesting 
apartment; and the description of the car- 
toons, which we shall give in another num- 
ber of our Gazette, we consider the fullest 
and most satisfactory account of these noble 
works of Raffael, that we have perused. 
There is another plate in this last number, 
which cannot be viewed but with melan- 
choly and respectful associations, regarding 
the memory of its late illustrious, venerable, 
and virtuous tnhabitant—* The Queen’s 
House, Frogmore.” It is not only « beauti- 
ful and interesting plate, but a most faithful 
picture of that Royal Villa, as seen from the 
lawn, near the banks of the canal. 

“ Cardinal Wolsey, the illustrious founder 
of this ancient palace, was the last of the 
enlightened churchmen of old, whose muni- 
ficence patronised that style of building 
which, originating with the ecclesiastics, 
seemed to end in his fall.. This prelate, like 
many of his predecessors, had studied the 
science of architecture, and is supposed to 
have furnished the designs for Hampton 
Court. Whatever improvements in this 
noble art have been made of late, and 
however superior in gusto may be the struc- 





tures of modern times; yet there is an effect 
in the Old English ecclesiastical character 


of building, that delights thé imagination, 
and that seems to be congenial to our native 
feeling. The Greek and Roman styles, to 
use the thought of a noble author, may be 
| compared to the dignity of prose, but the 
Gothic style asstimes the charms of poetry. 
This specimen of Wolsey’s Gothic, however, 
judging from what remains, proves that it 
had already degenerated; and the wretched 
taste of the ages of Elizabeth and of James I, 
has k ft enough of Gothic, to show that the 
architects had attained the very bathos of 
that style of building. 

“Tt is painful to detract from the merits of 
great and go.dmen: tut the two illustrious 
architects, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, with all their knowledge, entertained 
unjust prejudices against the Gothic style; 
and those structures which they were em- 
ployed to design in the Gothic, are evidences 
of their want of knowledge of its general 
character, and of their entire iguurance of 
the lightness and beauty of its parts. Hap- 
pily for those who have taste enough to feel 
the merits of the works of our venerable 
forefathers, the age is come when this 
beautiful art is again fast reviving.’ The 
incomparable Wyatt, whose knowledge of 
classic architecture exceeded that of Jones 
or Wren, thought it not beneath his genius 
to cultivate the study of our national style: 
hence we have some structures of his de- 
sign, that for comprehension and leauty 
are inferior to none; and in appropriation, 





commences with its foundation, and affords | for uniting palace-like splendour with utility 
sume pages to its memorable founder, which | for all the purpues of residence, are superior 
we trust will appear sufficiently interesting | to any buildings of the kind. Of living 
to our readers to warrant our transcribing | artists, too, we have many who, influenced 
them. The leading events connected with | by the example of this great architect, culti- 


vate the Gothic with that success’ which 
only waits some sufficient national employ- 
ment, to show the world that we can rival 
the grandest works of any former age in 
this impressive style of building. 

“ Hampton-Court Palace affurded the last 
instance of the magniticence of the house- 
hold establishment ot a priest who held the 
highest civil appointment under the crown. 
Wolsey lived here in more than regal state; 
this was his principal country residence; 
but he had another palace, York-place, his 
town residence, no less magnificent, and 
which he almost entirely rebuilt. In the 
plenitude of bis power, being Archbishop 
of York, Cardinal of St. Cicely, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, he retained no 
less than eight hundred persons in his suite. 

“In his hall he maintained three boards, 
with three several officers: a steward, who 
was a priest; a treasurer, who was a knight; 
and a comptroller, who was an esquire: also 
a confessor, a doctor, three marshals, three 
ushers of the hall, and two almoners and 
grooms. 

“ In the hall-kitchen were two clerks, a 
clerk comptroller, and a surveyor of the 
dresser; a clerk of the spicery; also two 
cooks, with assistant labourers and children 
turnspits, twelve persons; four men of the 
scullery, twu yeomen of the pastry, and two 
paste-layers under them. 

“In his own kitchen was-a master-cook, 
who was attired daily in velvet or satin, aod 





wore a gold chain; under whom were two 
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cooke-and em sssistents. In the larder, a 
yeoman and a groom; in the scullery, a 
yeoman and two grooms; in the buttery, 
two yeomen and two grooms; in the cellar, 
three yeomen and three pages; in the 
laundry, two yeomen; in the wafery, two 
yeomen.; in the wardrobe of the dormitory, 
‘the master of the wardrobe and twenty as- 
sistant officers; in the laundry, a yeoman, 
groom, and thirteen pages, two yeomen 
pure ors, and a groom purveyor; in the 

ake-house, two yeomen and two grooms; 
in the wood-yard, one yeoman and a groom ; 
in the barn, one yeoman ; at the gate, two 

eomen and two grooms, a yeoman in his 

arge, and a master of his horse; a clerk of 
the stables, and a yeoman of the same; a 
farrier and a yeoman of the stirrup; a malt- 
lour and sixteen grovins, every one keeping 
four horses. 

“ Of his chapel there were a dean and a 
subdean, a repeater of the choir, a gospeler, 
an epistier of the singing-priest, several men, 
children, and a master of the same. In the 
vestry were a yeoman and two grooms. 
The chapel was furnished with great splen- 
dour; the altar was covered with massive 
plate, and petapr 2 with Lg ee In the 

rocession were usually seen forty priests, 
ail dressed in copes of rich stuff. ae 

“ In his great chamber, and in his privy 
chamber were the chief chamberlain, a vice- 
chamberlain, and two gentlemen-ushers. 
There were also six gentlemen waiters, and 
twelve yeomen waiters: at the head of these, 
who ministered to the state of this mighty 
prelate, nine or ten lords, with each their 
two or three servants, and one had five. 
There were also gentlemen cup-bearers, gen- 
tlemen carvers, and of servers for both 
chambers forty ns; besides six yeomen- 
ushers and eight grooms of his chamber. 
In addition to these were, in attendance 
— his table, twelve doctors and chaplains, 

he clerk of the closet, two secretaries, two 
clerks of the signet, and four counsellors 
learned in the law. 

“ He also retained a riding-clerk, aclerk of 
the crows, @ clerk of the hamper, and a 

; ac of the’ ue for the 
chaplains, and another for the yeomen of 
the chamber; fourteen feotmen ‘ garnished 
with rich riding-coats.’ He had a herald 
at arms, a sergeant at arms, a physician, an 
apothecary, four minstsels, a keeper of his 
tents, an armourer, an instructor of his 
wards, an instructor of his wardrobe, and a 
keeper af his chamber; also a surveyor of 
York, with his assistants. 

“ All these were in daily attendance; for 
whom were continually providedeight tables 
for the chamberlains pod gentlemen officers; 
and two other tables, one for the young 
lords, ‘and another for the sons of gentlemen 
who were in his suite, all of whom were at- 
tended by their own servants, in number 
proportioned to their respective ranks. 

“ Previously to the Lord High Chancellor's 
departure to attend the term in Westminster 
Hall, he summoned his retinue in his priv 
chamber, where he’was ready apparel 
and in red, like a cardinal: his upper vesture 
was entirely of scarlet, a fine crimson taffeta, 
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or crimson satin ingrained; his pillion 
scarlet, with a sable tippet about his neck. 
He prepared himself, such was his effemi- 
nacy, with an orange, the inside being taken 
out, and refilled with a vinegared sponge 
and aromatics, which he held to his nose 
when pestered with many suitors or pressed 
by the crowd, lest he might imbibe some 

stilence by his olfactory nerves. Before 

im were carried the great seal of England, 
and the cardinal’s hat by some lord, or some 
‘gentleman of worship, right solemnly.’ 
On entering his presence chamber, his two 
great crosses were borne before him, when 
the gentlemen ushers exclaimed, ‘ On mas- 
ters, before, and make room for my lord.’ 
On descending to the hall of his palace, he 
was preceded by additional officers, a ser- 
geant at arms with a silver mace, and two 
gentlemen bearing great lates of silver; 
and arriving at his gate, he mounted his 
mule, ‘ trapped all in crimson velvet, with 
a saddle of the same;’ and thus he proceeded 
to Westminster; his cross-bearers and his 

illar-bearers ajl upon ‘ great horses’ and 
mn fine scarlet,and a train of gentry, footmen 
with battle-axes, &c. 

“Henry VIII. frequently held hiscourt at 
the old palace at Greenwich ; and during his 
residence there, the jord cardinal constantly 
attended his Majesty on Sundays. Thither 
he went with his accustomed pomp, em- 
barking in his magnificent state barge, fur- 
nished with yeomen, ‘ standing upon the 
sails,’ and crowded with his gentlemen 
within and without; and so tenacious was 
the royal faveurite of maintaining this 
pageantry, that disembarking, to avoid the 
fall at London bridge, his mule and caval- 
cade awaited him, to attend the short dis- 
tance from the Three Cranes to Billingsgate, 
where he again embarked for Greenwich. 
On his return in the evening, the same rou- 
tine was scrupulously observed; yet did this 
ostentatious prelate, in imitation of the 
humility of the holy one of Israel,on Maun- 
day-Thursday, wash and kiss the feet of 
fifty-nine poor people ! 

“* Helivedalong season,’” says his biogra- 
pher, who was of his household, ruling all 
things in this realm appertaining to the 
king, and all matters of foreign regions. 
The ambassadors of foreign potentates were 
entirely disposed of by him. 

“Such inordinate power could not but ex- 
cite the envy of the court and the execra- 
tion of the people; but he was the favourite 
of a tyrant, whose vengeance spared nor 
friend nor foe, whe acknowledged no law 
but that of his own will.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Fudger Fudged ; or, the Devil and 
T***y M***e, MDCCCLXXXVIII. 
By the Editor of the New Whig Guide. 
London, 1819. 12mo. pp. 62. 


THE New Whig Guide (which we re- 
cently reviewed), is understood to be a 
compilation from jeux d’ésprit of Mr. 
Croker, Mr. Peel, Mr. W. Fitagerald, 
and other clever men attached to the 
present administration, but who the Edi- 














tor was, is not told. That his Political 
principles were congenial to the task, this 
publication vouches; for it is a bitter 
exposé of Moore, whose genius, descend. 
ing to the scavenger work of party, has 
laid him fairly open to castigation from 
the other side. He that plays at bowls 
says the proverb, must expect rubbers. 
and this is a hard one. It wants the 
humour and point of the New Whig 
Guide, but its tone is lofty and severe— 
such as a high-minded person agreeing 
with the Legitimates, would use towards 
an adversary among the Liberals, whom 
he considered vicious, malignant, and 
dangerous. It is not ours to decide on 
such strife: last week we gave a com. 
plimentary lament for Mr. Moore; this 
week we insert a specimen of an op 
site kind. The Fudger Fudged opens 
thus: 
A ballad singer, who had long 
Strummed many a2 vile lascivious song, 
Such as unwary youth entice, 
To follow in the paths of vice, 
Worn out, and impotent become, 
Beats as he can sedition’s drum; 
To feed his appetite for evil, 
And gratify his patron devil. 

* * * * 
*Detesting England’s glorious fame, 
He dares, with curses, blast her name; 
And boast in rancorous joy elate, 
Of France’s undiminished hate; 
* » . * 


Though kings “legitimate” he hates, 
And te perdition dedicates, 
A vile usurper he would raise, 
And worship with adoring praise ; 
Who millions has to death devoted, 
Deserves with glory to be noted ; 
But when e’er a devasted world, 
The faries had their torches hurl’d, 

men who every danger braved, 
Whose firmness has their country saved ; 
When Heaven propitious to their prayer, 
Rewards with peace their patriot care, 
Men of the fairest reputation, 
He holds to public execration ; 
And he for slander who selects, 
All whom the nation most respects, 
Dipping his pen in putrid gall, 
Complains that laws “ the press enthral,” 
In language which in former years, 
Had to the pillory nailed his ears. 
“ England,” he calls “ the general foe 
Of truth and freedom where they glow. 








* A note on this line says, “ The Melody- 
monger informs us, that during hfs residence in 
France, 

He did never hear her name 
Pronounced, but he did banquet on her shame. 
Now, as he had not Iris _R——1 written on 
his brow, he must have been personally insult- 
ed on all these occasions. A young 
gentleman, then at Paris, who was acquainted 
with Tom’s Angio-phoby, made the following 
EPIGRAM, 
When Frenchmen spit in Tommy's face, 
Of England such his detestation, 
Well pleased, he pockets the disgrace, 





As meant for one of that cursed nation.” 
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r its withering hand 
he says, “‘ o’er all the land!” 


A bigot 
one reply — 
incom a on 
thou a vile calamniator, 
Jo God and king a r—l1 t——r. 

This is strong language of weak poe- 

, and to say the truth, there is much 
of the doggrel in these lines, which call 
iad names better than they display the 

wers of verse. The author recom- 
mends punishment for the defamers of 
their native country. 

Upon these cursers of the land, 

The Law should lay her iron hand ; 
Aginst the scorpion’s venom’d sting 
The surest remedy to bring, 

Fralong experience has been found, 
Tyerash the reptile on the wound. 

The enmity of Moore to the Prince 
Regent and his ministers is thus aecount- 
ed for. 

Ask ye what goads him to declaim, 

inst the Princely Regent’s name, 
Interms of personal, low abuse, 
A scavenger would hardly ase? 
Becanse he never wourd admit, 
Thisribbald at his board to sit,* 
Alittle office to attend, 
Jncourts yclept “‘ the Prince’s friend.” 
His Highness likes a jest, ’tis true, 
Bathe must like the jester too ; 
And times are past, when twas the rule, 
At every court to keep a fool. 

These extracts will suffice for a poem 
of 300 lines, and we abstain from the 
sequent revilings of the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, Dr. O’Meara, and 
others, being of opinion that had the re- 
proof been conveyed in more gentlemanly 
language, it would have been more ad- 

to the cause it espouses, than 
as it is, in indifferent composition and 
very violent epithets. 





HIPPESLEY’S NARRATIVE. 
(Continued.) 

Soon after our countrymen reached 
Angustura, where they heard of the me- 
lancholy fate of Colonel M‘Donald. 

He had left Angustura, attended by five 





of his officers, in the flechera prepared for 
hisconveyance. The head-quarters of the 
y nt army was then Calabozo. Pre- 
wus to his embarking, he had left a very 
watch, and some necessaries, in 
charge of Messrs. Forsyth and Smith, mak- 
ae rrmaeeye | baggage as light as possi- 
be. Colonel M‘Donald had alse a very 
handsome field sabre, which had been made 
rio Sa and was intended as a present 
from him to General Bolivar. When he 
amived at the junction of the Apuré with 
the Orinoco, the boatmen having unfortu- 
said that a branch of that river was a 

{wo days’ shorter route to the army than by 
wy of the Orinoco, M‘Donald chose to order 





“if speaks true, this is a mistake; 
itia hd then Mr. Moore was once a favour- 
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the people to take the former channel, al- 
though he had been particularly warned of 
its danger previous to leaving Angustura. 
Having gone on shore to pct provisions 
cooked, he fell in with an Indian village, 
and having displayed some of the regimen- 
tal clothing, &c. the female part of this com- 
munity were very desirous of examining the 
remainder of the baggage. The boat had 
preceded the officers for about half a mile, 
and M‘Donald intended to walk through 
the wood to come up with her. On a sud- 
den he turned back to the spot where the 
meat had been cooked, and there, in some 
fit of jealousy, the pon ge of the village 
commenced a quarrel and attack upon him. 
M‘Donald had defended himself well; two 
shots were heard, and it was stated that 
four men fell. The sabres were never re- 
covered; the undress jacket was. Bolivar, 
it was reported, ordered six of the Indians 
to be put to death, and removed the com- 
mandant: though by way of convincing him 
that the unfortunate accident occurred 
through mistake, it was mentioned by the 
[Indians in extenuation, that the officers 
having no distinguishing white feather in 
their caps (which all the patriots wear), they 
believed «them to be Spanish royalists. 
M‘Donald had been warned not to appear 
without wearing such badge about his per- 
son; but fell a sacrifice to an amour rather 
than to the want of this distinction. 


At Angustura, Colonel Hippesley got 
into a serious quarrel with General Mon- 
tillo, at General Bermudez’ table; for 
the details of which we lament that we 
have not room, as they are exceedingly 
characteristic. It was adjusted with 
considerable difficulty, and the next day 
the General, Bermudez, sailed to join 
the army, the British being turned out 
to do honour to his embarkation. They 
were drawn up ; 


In a few moments after, down came Ge- 
neral Bermudez in bis field dress, and at- 
tended by Major Perkins and two other aids- 
de-camp and others of his suite, as well as 
some of the council, who came to witness 
his embarkation, The dress in which his 
excellency now appeared was a dirty pair 
of long trowsers, and an old pair of shoes, 
an old hat, with a long white feather at its 
side, a short piece ot dirty blanketing thrown 
over his shoulders, with a hole cut in the 
centre, through which his head had been 
protruded. The general had come out in so 
hurried a manner, and to me so disguised, 
that I had hardly time to recognize him, and 
to drop my sword to him, as he hurried by: 
and when the corps received orders to face 
to the left, for the purpose of extending their 
ranks on each side, so as to place him be- 
tween them, and to get up with him, the 
velocity with which he proceeded down the 
town kept the whole of us in a complete 
run; bo so far from looking like an escort 
to a general, and in compliment to his rank 
and person, to all the English spectators it 
naust have appeared like an escort of soldiers 





td est at Carlton House. Ed. 
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running after a convict, who was endeavour- 


ing to escape from their hands. And the 
general himself, from dress, appearance, and 
haste, presented tu the imagination the 
actual figure of the convict in his endeavours 
to escape. On arrival at the high bank 
which forms a kind of breast-work towards 
the river, a narrow passage led down to the 
water side, where the flecheras were in wait- 
ing; and through this passage he and his 
suite nimbly glided, whilst myself, officers, 
and people, halted at the entrance, and 
formed up in line to take breath and to cool 
ourselves. We were not long suffered to re- 
main thus,stationary; orders came to march 
down to the shore, and to extend the files, 
so as to make the line form a circle round 
the flechetas, which on this occasion were 
decorated with flags, streamers, and pen- 
nants; and one of them carried the com- 
modore of the squadron of flecheras flag. I 
directed Major Trewren to march the corps 
to the sands, intending to have gone no 
further myself; but reflecting that my re- 
maining on the rise of the bank alone might 
appear singular, and being certainly at that 
moment under the orders of a superior, I, 
although I felt exceedingly indisposed, 
joined the corps at the water side; and 
having directed the extension of their files 
in a more military order than that in which 
it had been commenced, placed myself in the 
centre. The general, surrounded by his staff 
and the council of government, then camé 
forward, and with much pathos of expres- 
sion addressed the British soldiery in Spanish: 
as soon as he had finished his harangue, 
the aide-de-camp (Perkins) came forward and 
translated the speech. He said the general 
rejoiced to see the British troops safe at 
Angustura. He hoped that they would 
escape all sickness, and that against the 
enemies of his country they would prove 
themselves every way. victorious. He re- 
gretted that he could not attach them all 
to his body guard, and take them with him, 
to assist the army which he was going to 
command. But as he had not the sanction 
of the supreme chief on the occasion, he 
reluctantly bade them, for the present, fare- 
well. He was sure that, wherever they 
went, they would immortalize their names, 
and gain the love and admiration of their 
brethren, the patriots of South America. 
He could not embrace them all individually, 
but he should fold to his heart some of their 
officers, as an-adieu to the whole. Having 
thus translated the sentiments as expressed 
by General Bermudez, he retreated into the 
throng which hid the general frum our view, 
from which he returned again, and address- 
ing me, asked if I would not bid the general 
farewell. I replied, certainly ; and a 
of him to convey to General Bermudez “ my 
most cordial wishes for his health, and com- 
plete success.” On his delivering my mes- 
sage, I perceived Bermudez advancing 
hastily towards me: I had dropt the point 
of my sabre, thinking he was going to ad- 
dress me; he, however, advauced closer, 
and in an instant threw his arms over my 
shoulders, and pressed me alternately to his 





boso ing repeatedly, “ Adieu, 
Reed end Secdienst 5 OS er Bi 








The ‘“ amende honorable” being thus 
publicly made, I that moment forgave all 
that was past, and taking off my glove, gave 
him in token of my feelings that hand, 


which a few moments before I thought; 


nothing could extract from me: with it, I 
exclaimed, “* God bless you, general!” which 
salute he returned by pressing my hand 
between his, and repeating my words in 
English. 

The next moment, up came Montilio the 
governor, who embracing me also, begged 
of me in French to make use of his house as 
my own during his absence; and I now for 
the first time learnt that he was going as far 
as Old Guyana with Bermudez. 

The English left masters of the garri- 
son, resolved to give a ball to the na- 
tives; and we do not remember a more 
perfect picture than the author draws of 
insurgent manuers and republican equa- 
lity. He says, 

I had promised the officers of the regi- 
ment a dinner. and found I could get credit 
for the necessaries; but having computed 
the expense, and turned my serious thoughts 
to the circumstances in which we stood, the 
economical idea suggested itself, whether I 
had not better give a ball instead of a din- 
ner. To the latter, the ladies of the city 
could be invited. The grand council of the 
republic; the native officers and civilians in 
the garrison; and our brother countrymen 
of Colonel Wilson’s corps; all, all might 
partake of such an entertainment; and be- 
sides the cost, the risk of a drunken party 
at a dinner be thus avoided. 

To be continued. 
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SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES IN THE BED OF 
THE TIBER. 

Rome, Aug. 10.—It is supposed that 
the machine, invented by M. Naro, for 
searching the Tiber, and which has al- 
ready been launched, will not be in a fit 
state to commence operations for several 
weeks. The machine is remarkable for 
the ingenuity of its construction; but 
natwilasaliiie. connoisseurs in hy- 
draulics think it, in many respects, im- 
perfect. Doubts are also entertained 
respecting the success of the operations. 
History, it is true, informs us that nu- 
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eighths to the government, one eighth 
to the person who undertakes the opera- 
tions, and five eighths to the share- 
holders. The Emperor of Austria has 
taken 10 shares, of 620 florins each. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








; COMETS, 

Four Comets have been observed within 
the last twelvemonth. M. Pons, of Mar- 
seilles, has discovered three; one on the 
26th of November, 1818, in the neck of Pe- 
gasus, the second, two days after, between 
the tail of Hydra and Corvus, and the third 
on the 11th of June, 1819, in Leo:—the 
fourth was also observed in June, in the 
Lynx. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated July 
10, says:—“ The Comet which has for 
some evenings past been visible in our ho- 
rizon, engrosses in a singular degree the at- 
tention of the Mahometans, and gives rise 
tu the most absurd conjectures. As no peu- 
ple are more superstitious, this phenomenon 
has become the cbject of the most ridicu- 
lous popular stories. 





Professor Leslie has been appbdinted to 
the vacant Chair of the Natural Philosophy 
Class in the University of Edinburgh. 

The French Government, conjointly with 
that of England, are taking measures to 
have completed the impressions of the Tri- 
gonometrical and Logarithmetrical Tables of 
M. De Prony, of which the publication had 
been suspended fora long time. They will 
issue from the press of M. Firmin Didot, 

A third volume of the manuscripts of 
Herculaneum is now prepared for the press. 
Sir Humphrey Davy was expected at Rome 
to apply a chemical process of his own in- 
vention to the manuscripts which remain to 
be unrolled. 

The engravings now making for the new 
notes of the Bank of England are on pre- 
pared steel plates, on which are to be cut 
the whole of the Charter of that institution. 

A letter from Leipsic states, that an asso 
ciation of the first booksellers in that town 
have an intention of forming an insurance 
company for the protection of literary pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Watt.—Died, August 21, at hishouse 
at Heathfield, James Watt, Esq.—By the 
death of this truly great man our country is 
deprived of one of its most industrious orna- 
ments. Mr. Watt may justly be placed at 


merous monuments of art were thrown! the very head of those philosophers who 


into the Tiber; but is it not probable 
that, during the course of so many cen- 


turies, the current may have removed j, 


have improved on the condition of mankind 

y the application of science to the practical 
purposes of life. His steam engine is pro- 
ably the most perfect production of physical 


them? Some pieces of architecture and and mechanical skill which the world has 
other ornaments, which evidently appear | yet seen, while in the variety, extent and 
to be of Roman origin, were lately found importance of its application it certainly 
at Fumicino, not far from the mouth of far transcends every similar invention. So 


the Tiber. All the monuments that may | 


be recovered by M. Naro’s machine, 


will, in conformity with artiele six of the 
contract, be valued, and their produce 
will be divided as follows, viz.:—two! tained, without effort, all that was confided 


great was the activity and power of his 
mind, that he not only embraced the whole 
compass of science, but was deeply learned 
in many departments of literature: and such 
was the felicity of his memory, that it re- 








to it. He was still more distinguished ‘no 
. : » Dot 
only by that highest prerogative of gepj 
promptness and fertility of invention bu: 
also by its rare and happy ‘union with 4 
calin and sagacious judgment, regulated ang 
matured by those habits of patient attentig 
and investigation, without which no reat 
production of human art was ever carried ty 
perfection. His manners were marked by 
the simplicity which generally characterigg 
exalted merit; he was pertectly free ftom 
parade and affectation; and though he could 
not be uncouscious either of the eminen 
rank he held among men of science, of 
those powers of inind by which he hady. 
tained it, yet his character was not debs 
by the slightest taint of vanity or pik 
He had tor many years retired from bus) 
but his mind continued actively emplo 
on scientific improvements He perfectel 
an apparatus for the medical application yf 
factitions airs; and the amusement of his 
latter days was the contrivance of a machi 
for imitating and multiplying statuary, whic) 
he brought to a considerable state of perfe. 
tion. Happy in nis domestic connexion, 
in the complete enjoyment of his extraor. 
nary intellect, respeé@d and beloved by th 
wise and good of every country ; and having 
attained the great age of eighty-four year, 
his useful and honourable life was teri. 
nated, after an illness of short duration, 
rather of debility than of pain, by an eay 
and tranquil death.—Mr. Watt was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburs} 
in 1784; of the Royal Society of London 
1785; anda Member of the Batavian Societ 
in 1787. In 1806 the honorary degree o) 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by 
the spontaneous and unanimous vote of the 
Senate of the University of Glasgow; and 
in 1808 he was elected a Member of the 


National Institute of France. 
cate 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
On the 2d of August, the Senatus Acai 
inicus of this University conferred the & 
gree of Ductur in Medicine on one hundrl 
and seventeen gentlemen: whereof forty-ou 
were of Scotiand ; twenty-two from En 
land; thirty-seven from Ireland, one fron 
the East Indies; four from America; thre 
from Jamaica; two from Barbadoes; 
one, severally, from Antigua, St. Christe 
pher’s, Bermuda, Berbice, Santa Cruz, the 
Isle of Wight, and Wales. “ The abore 
(says Constable’s Magazine) is the most ti 
merous graduation that ever took place 


year, and shows the increasing celebrity 
this eminent School of Medicine.” 


THE FINE ARTS. 





THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ART IN THE 
PAINTED CHAMBER. 

Since the repairs of the grand gate atl! 
entrance of Westminster-hall have ct 
menced, advantage has been taken of b 
opportunity afforded by the prorogationt 
Parliament to inspect, repair, and renew 





interior of many of the ancient buildings 





any University ; it is fourteen more than lisf 
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the uld Palace and Chapel of Westminster. 
The roof and walls of the House of Com- 
mons are undergoing repairs of no moment, 
hat the Painted Chamber adjoining the old 
House of Lords has been under the hands of 
workmen for upwards of three weeks; and 
the pulling down of the old ceiling from the 
tof, the plaster from the walls, and the 
rick blinds (or rather walls), which stopped 
wp the old window casemenits, and the chiet 
fre-place, has disclosed within the last few 
days some interesting specimens of the Arts 
in.our early history. They are, of course, 
more interesting to the antiquary than to 
the artist; for in our early ages, Painting 
having been rendered entirely subsidiary to 
Architecture, both fur design and effect, lost 
many opportunities of asserting its own 
r, and was compelled to take a subor- 
jisate and mechanical place in the estima- 
tion of the times, until the revival of the 
Arts in Italy, and the incomparable and un- 
rivalled talents of the [talian painters fixed 
the attention of Europe upon the great ca- 
pabilities of their art, and enabled them to 
carry it to that perfection which it has so 
long geen in the general estimation of 
mankind. 

The walls of the Painted Chamber have 
been entirely laid bare, and the edifice un- 
roofed, when, as in the enlargement of the 
House of Commons at the time of the Union 
with England, the ancient aud original or- 
naments of the place when appropriated to 
religious worship, were disclosed to view, 
some parts in full preservation, but the 
greater portion mutilated, less by the hand 
of time than by the careless manner in 
which the walls have been from time to time 
hammered at for the convenience of emer- 
gencies. The Painted Chamber was fitted 
up for the accommodation of the House of 
Commons at the time of the Union with 
Treland until the present House was enlarged 
for the members, and we believe the surface 
of the walls then received some injury. 
They are now, as we have said, entirely laid 
bare, three out of six of the old windows 
opened, and the ceiling unroofed. The re- 
mains of Art brought to view by these altera- 
tions are as interesting as those which were 
disclosed at the time of the Union, and are 
of great value tu the antiquary in art. 

t.Stephen’s Chapel had originally, both 
under and adjoining it, several other tribu- 
tary Chapels under its jurisdiction, which, 
ulumately, after an appeal to the Pope, ac- 
cording to eld authorities, fell under the 
control of Westminster Abbey, as well as 
the other Chapels in the parish of St. Mar- 

tet. There can be no doubt that the 

inted Chamber was one of these Chapels, 
for the chief ornaments now disclosed are 
clerical, with those grotesque appendages 
and ornamental borders to subdivisions and 
Compartments which are to be found in the 
old Gothic paintings and architecture. The 
Principal figures are full-length, with the 
mitre and crosier, and the old sacerdotal 
habit. There are several inscriptions, which 
wehave no doubt, with care, may be ren- 
dered legible ; ‘many of them, as well as the 
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alterations which the building has endured ; I feel, I acknowledge with grateful delight, 


since its original state. The architecture is} That each object gives pleasure with those 
not precisely uniform; some of it seems to whom we love. 

be of the character of the time of Edward | When we wander with one, to all others pre- 
the First, though the enlargement of the ferr’d, 

principal windows, and the ornamental as Oh! is it not sweet to attend to each call, 
paintings, evidently denote the improvement | To watch every look, every thought, every 
of a later period, and that florid style of or- | word, am 

nament which marked the taste of Edward; 4 try to return, and anticipate all? 

the Second’s reign. The roof has undergone | For well I remember the desolate day, 

many alterations; the ceiling, before it was; When I wander’d alone, and I thought my- 
pulled down a few days ago, presented a flat | self free, sto 
surface of oak boards, on many divisions of | The hills and the vales were as brilliant as 
which were placed medallions of coats of 
arms and other heraldic symbols; these 
were white-washed over, andin some places}_. .. 
plastered, and the intention of the architect, | Fait, fair was the prospect, and cloudless the 
to whom the repairs are entrusted, was to 
take down these medallions, have them re- 
cast, as in the exterior improvements of H sons , 

Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and the new : But none whom I cherish’d and valued were 
ceiling made to correspond ; but, on remov- | 
ing them, a considerable number of painted | 
busts were found on the oak boards of the 
ceiling, above the roof where the medallions ! hove: 
were placed. They have been carefully And I feel and acknowledge with grateful de- 
taken down and deposited in the old House light, 

of Lords; there are already about 36 or 40 That each object gives pleasure with those 
of those heads, abouta foot and a half square | whom we love! HELEN. 
each, so removed; many of them in high | 
preservation. They are heads of Apostles, 
Saints, and Martyrs, and were manifestly | 
the original decorations of a piace of worship ' 
in the early ages. The colours of some are 
remarkably bright—the red, brown, and Jj speed the minstrel, sordid, cold, 

other colours, formed, no doubt, of mineral; Who feels no touch of sympathy. 
substance, and which partake of sulphate of , When those his heart should prize most high, 
iron, are in many of the heads as perfect as|_ By fortune’s boon are brightly starr’d, 
they were when first painted, the forms and For recreant to his fame is he, 

design are also in some pains, though in| Who glows not with a brother bard. 
others cold and undefined, and the curve and | And tho’ my lute be rade and weak, 
shading of the wings attached to some of} An idler’s lute, his shame and pride, 
them show great proficiency in art; the ex- That speaks not as the soul would speak, 
pression in all is mild and devotional, and, _ It shall not slumber by my side. 

exactly suited to inspire the ideas which the , Then, joy to thee and thy young bride, 
building was originally calculated to excite.! And rapture endless as the ring 

Within the arch of one of the windows the ; Pat join’d ae heart to heart allied, 

heads of two angelsare in fine preservation;| "es perfect, and unperishing, 

they are surrounded by golden rays, and they Some wander in the Indian clime, 

appear to hold golden crowns over figures! And some the vaulting billow stem, _ 
which are considerably defaced. The great For dear bought gold, consume their prime, 
defect of the figures apnears to be their want |,,, 404 then what is their gold to them? 


. : Their stars to exile those condemn 
of true perspective—they have the bright | “White thou hast found without their care 
colours, and the marking of features that| 4; home a dearer purer gem , 
we find in Chinese works, with certainly | Than merchants wis or monarchs wear 


more of fine expression, and a sense of}, : 

breadth and richness of effect, but an almost * — left woe above ae 
equal ignorance of the true rules of perspec- | Flene-sieiega asta nar, 
tive; they are therefore without that round- | Aud crown’d you when the wreathes were 
ness and character which we find in modern twin’d. 

paintings. The paintings on the walls are | Her hyacinthine braids they wind 

in fresco, and must entirely moulder away if! With rose and myrtle waving free, 

the greatest care is not taken in the progress ' Thy brow with deathless bay they bind, 

of the work. The heads on the ceiling are} And few on earth are blest like thee. 
painted on thin oak slips, dovetailed, as it 
were, together, and fitted after the ancient 
style, before the improvement of jointing was 
practised in this country in carpenter work. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BRIDE. 


gay, 
But those hills and those vales had no sweet- 
ness for me! 








SKy 
And clear and unruffied the face of the 
| 


by, 
And I gaz’d undelighted again, and again. 


But now my heart glows at th’ inspiriting sight, 
My gaze and my thoughts are directed 





TO A POETICAL FRIEND, 
ON HIS MARRIAGE, 


Ill speed the lyre whose chords withhold 
An echo to the minstrel’s joy; 


Yes, Heaven, for once, hath smil’d upon 
A poet’s love, a poet’s fame, 
It might be thought enough for one 
To build a temple to his name, 
In which his high and quenchless flame 
Shall burn when he lies breathless there, 
Like that whose never dying beam 
Illumines Mecca’s sepulchre. 








8 of the figures, we lament to say, are 


tfaced from want of care in the different! 


When I gaze on these green fields, and smile 
at the sight, 
And then on the vast spreading azure above, ! 





But more than this te thee is doom’d, 
For wanting love, can glory bless ? 











E’en Eden, till sweet woman bloom’d, 

. E’en Eden was a wilderness! 

And she who shares thy fond caress, 
Hath brought thee more than thrones could 

; see, 

Truth, talent, love, and loveliness, 

Then, joy to thy young bride and thee. 

EusTACceE, 





Versailles, Aug. 25, 1819. 





[By Correspondents.] 


SONNET, 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 
When I have gaz’d upon the silent sky, 

And the pale moon, like vestal priestess 

bright, 

Gliding serenely thro’ her realms of light, 
*Mid songs of star-attending minstrelsy, 
Hushing the things of day-life; then on high 

Hath swept a dark’ning cloud ;-—but in its 


flight 
That dark’ning cloud gleam’d beautifully 
white, 
And veil’d in soft’ning shade her majesty ;— 
Thus in the night of sorrow, O my friend, 
Thy mem’ry shines, but thro’ the cloud of 
ief 
Thy = a spirit beams—and brings re- 
P lief— 
And speaks of joy and love which know no 
end 
Where thou communest in a sunless clime, 
With high and mystic things beyond the reach 
of time! Cc. R.S. 





ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 





O curas hominum! § quantum est in rebus inane! 
Pers. Sat. i. 1. 
Alas! how little man can guess, 
What likeliest speaks his happiness ; 
How oft we find a present care 
The way to future joy prepare ; 
How oft’ner still that bliss to-day, 
Paves but to woe to-morrow’s way. 
So on the stone the trav’ller sheds 
His curse, on which he stumbling treads! 
That stone, which breaking, he descries 
A diamond of unusual size ; 
Or hails with joy the vap’rous light, 
That leads him only to eternal night. 
Obits. 


JEU D’ESPRIT PARODY. 
AN ENGLISH SAPPHIC. 
In Praise of Snuff and Tobacco. 
Ive gét th’ head-ache, give mé thén, boy, thé 





sniiff-box, 

Fill’d with Hoare’s' bést sniff, 4 réviving mix- 
ture 

Bést of all sniffs: that will rélieve mé more 

Strasbirgh dr Hardham’s ; 

That relieves much more than the Irish black- 
guard ; 

That relieves much more than bureau or Scotch 


> 
More than herbs all British,” and tickles noses 
Better than any. 
Snuff relieves th’ head, more than do rum or 
— 
More than old Port, more than Champaigne, 
tho’ sparkling; 





* A tobacconist on Ludgate-hill, 
2 Different sorts of snuff. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





They can make th’ head, like a November fog- 


ay, 
Muddy or madsome. 


Ladies fair, know all, it will cure th’ hippo: 
(I have tri’d this often,) believe me, ladies, 
More than all teas, though they be bohea, 
souchong, 
Gunpowder, hyson. 
Hear me, pray now, poets, and try it freely; 
Snuff inspires me, makes even me a poet: 
Mark, too, oh! sage critics, I chaunt my 
sapphics, 
Gay as 4 robin. 
Take away that whiskey-cup,’ tipp’d with sil- 
ver. 
Tho’, erchance, that makes us a little frisky ; 
Yet, if made too free with, the stoutest Scotch- 
man 
That can lay sprawling. 
Move then round this box, let it go round 
briskly ; 
What was mead, what nectar to gods and he- 


roes, 
That may ail snuff find in the nose and head- 


piece, 
Full of electric. 
Yet not snuff, Hoare’s mixture alone inspires 


me: 
Sweet is Hoare’s snuff, sweeter is Hoare’s to- 
bacco, : 
Leaf of gold most precious, more than opium, 
Giving me visions. 
Bring me, boy, bring tube, than the lily whiter, 
Made of pure clay, tapering, long, and wax’d 
1E 


well; 
Now I drink* most merrily, gay as th’ Hindoo, 
Proud as a Turkman, 
Now the fire bright kindles in tube resplen- 
dent! 


Now the smoke see rise to the ceiling curling! 
Does not my verse sparkle too? See! the 
sapphics 
Soar up as freely. 


Let who will snarl, saying, my verse is smoky : 
Where there’s smoke there’s fire, as in mighty 
Milton :* 
Did the grave heroics not scorn tobacco? 
Why should the sapphies ? 





3 Alludes to a celebrated whisky-bowl at 
Edinburgh, tipped with silver, that formerly 
belonged to Burns the poet. 

4 Turks call smoking, drinking tobacco. 

5 It is well known, Milton was partial to 
tobacco, 
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BORROWING. 

I left the Baronet, “smiling as in scorn,” 
and I may very truly add, “ in uttering my 
wayward fancies ;” and so absorbed in these 
was I, that I found myself in the city before 
1 could look about me. 

Money-making and money-loving faces 
were now all around me—sharp looks ready 
to pick out a man’s ere sage and keen ob- 
servation in order to e the best bargain 
in every transaction. Some had both hands 




















arms in all the labours of calculation, Here’ A inp 
was the — but versatile countenaties kad’ a 
of a speculator: there, the steady, fixed ang broken 
immoveable features of a crafty capitalist, 4 ver § 
weigher of consequences, a sute tharksimah oi 
in a mercantile hit, a watcher for events of canal 
which advantage was to be taken, to wit, the have fe 
— monopoly, or the difficulties of ano. I me 
ther. 

On the right, 1 was jostled by an usurg ¢ ~ 
in such haste and so absorbed by the love of hes 
his idol that he could see nothing but bis and Ife! 
own interest. On the left I was pressed éducatic 
a fellow out of breaths, too late for an appoi. by trade 
ment on money matters, and rude and gy pA 
of temper, or scarcely in time to pay jy « With 
money at a bank, or at a counting-house, tp your cot 
save a bill’s being noted, protested, to the as one 
shock of his credit. At one moment I be well,” a 
held avarice and oppression in a gilded cha. heretofo 
riot: at another, the reptile miser almost in your wa 
rags, reckoning his savings by walking on a servile 
foot, and by dining on @ sheep’s tongue and pected ¢ 
a glass of whey at a cook’s shop. see you. 

At length the cry of “ stop thief, a pick- “Tp | 
pocket,” assailed my ears; and I beheld hundred 
needy wretch secured. I could almost have claimed 
wished, that he had escaped; and that su. how quic 
dorifics could be applied to the overgrown a sum hb 
aldermen whereby their exuberance of fit money, | 
and of cumbrous flesh could have beén taken pray pit 
off from them aud applied to this walking want it? 
skeleton, whose poverty (perhaps) but not aeceptan 
whose will impelled him to this vivlation ver 
of the laws of his country; “ Secure him, lentenn 
search him, duck him:” rvared out a walk. or mortg 
ing elephant in the form of a magistrite, personal 
who was, to use Falstaff’s words “ all thaw — another. 
and dissolution,” and whose countenance ] but then 
was as stern, as inflexible, and as hardas § money e 
though it had been cast in irou. sometime 

Well, thought I to myself, there are T thank 
many ways of being a pickpocket; anfitis J sured hig 
doubtful which is the most followed bee. 9 suit my ] 
The magistrate was a distiller, and venied tone 
his poison at a monstrous rate: the prisoner ff pote of ha 
was a beggar, and strove to-live upon n> FF dum ouch 
thing—the compassion of the great. Which BF at the leo: 
was the greater cheat, which the greater § [said th 
counterfeit? N’importe; I suspect that death J «»jj} not 
will make a great equalization in this re away-to Je 
spect; and this put me in mind of the worts ing dea 
of Hamlet, ‘ your fat king and your lea) F man of sey 
beggar is but variable service, two dishes F ask such ; 
but to one table—that’s the end.” one of yor 

Here, however, I must break off as asto 1 
promised myself, as much as possible,” fF Hitherto 
avoid grave subjects. What a contrast ther F) now,thrusti 
is betwixt the city and the court end of the pockets, fre 
town! In the former, all money matters, attitude ; 
business, bustle, rudeness, elbow pushes all |’ “ There are 
passings by: in the latter, all ease, affects) mined not 
tion, idleness, slow sauntering, tme-kil+) other is to 


ing, quizzing, and ogling of girls, vaca guard ang . 

faces, and, very often, empty purses. word, whic! 
At the moment of making this reflection 

I arrived at my old acquaintance’s counting of an 

house. I was determined to make short ¢' any thre 

this application, to render the obligation® 


; t 
light as possible, and to be kept in suspem® PMeither pur, 





in their pockets securing acquired property ; 
others stood about the Cchintge wth folded 






no longer than [ could avoid. DisappoulhB helped me ¢ 
ment had rendered me abrupt; and povertyB%, “ and 
‘made me proud, feeling that it was but fors which ¥ do, 





















= eee. a 
me, and resolving to be revenged on man- 
me He shterwards. erhis resolution I have 
and broken; and 1 rejoice at it; for we should 
st, & never shut our hearts upon our fellow crea- 
mat tures: but my determination of never bor- 
its of rowing, I have scrupulously kept; and I 
ty the have found my interest in it. . 
ano- [met my man surrounded by clerks, in 
all the plenitude of prosperity, and in all the 
sure importance of mercantile consequence. 
ve of hese advantages had no effect on me, 
At his and Ifelt exalted by the superiority ofa liberal 
sed by éducation; and of a life and ideas unwarped 
poiti. by trade. I therefore addressed him rather 
10 out cavalierly: “1 wish tospeak with you alone.” 
vay in «With pleasure,” replied he; “I am at 
Se, to your command in all things, considering you 
to the as one of my very best friends.” “ Very 
tT be. well,” answered I; “ but I am not come, as 
d cha- heretofore, to put thirty thousand pounds in 
post in way.” “ No, no,” interrupted he, with 
ing ot aservile smile; “ such things cannot be ex- 
ue anid pected every day; but I am just as glad to 
ou.” 
a pick- me In a few words,” said I, “I want one 
eheld a hundred pounds of you.” “ Bless me!” ex- 
st have claimed Mn merchant, “ my worthy friend, 
hat sue | how quick you travel! a hundred pounds is 
rgrown a sum hard to earn and soon spent; it is 
e of fat money, I assure you, in these days. But 
ntakea [pray isit merchandize or in goods that you 
walking | want it? or a draft at sight? or a banker's 
but not | acceptance? no one readier to oblige than 
ulation very humble servant; nor should I 
re him, eaneen objection to your security on bond 
a walke | or mortgage nor by way of annuity; nor on 
istrate; | personal security, a bill for example with 
all thaw | another ged mame, in case of mortality; 
atenance } but then I should expect a premium, for our 
hard as |} money employed in commerce produces us 
sometimes five and twenty per cent.” 
here are I thanked him for his liberality; but as- 
avditis ] sured him that nothing of all that would 
ved here. suit my purpose. “I want,” said I, in a 
d vended tone, “ one hundred pounds on my 
e prisonet § note of hand simply (indeed my memoran- 
upon D> § dum ought to have sufficed), for two months 
t. Which atthe legal interest of the country.” “ And 
e greater § I,”said the purse-proud ungrateful trader, 
that death J “will not lend it. Why it’s giving money 
n this t — awayto lend at that rate: my capital is 
the worl laying dead the while. I can’t think how a 
your lean man of sense and of the world, could ever 
wo dishes fF ask such a thing; nor can I imagine how 
one of your experience could be so impru- 
; off as | dentasto need it—with a good income too.” 
ossible, © Hitherto, he had been servilely civil; but 


trast there now,thrusting both his handsin his breeches’ 
end of the pockets, he assumed a most independent 
y matters attitude; and concluded by observing, 
pushes ai) “There are two things which I am deter- 
se, affect | mined not to do—the one is to borrow, the 

time-kill} other is to lend ;” giving something black- 
rls, vacall > guard and ironical to the tone of the last 





ses. _ ord, which he dwelt upon, and made as 
» reflection, as the loan generally becomes in the 
's counting of any prince or potentate in Europe, 


ke short ¢§' any three times returned member of 






ligation & Bar tor to a peer of the realm with 
in suspent Bheither purse nor promis “You have 
Disappoilt h, Pe me to a good thing once,” resumed 
and poveryp%, “ and I would do as much for you 
ras but fort h I don’t believe); and then no more 
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friendship; that’s quite enough betwixt 
man and man now o’days.” 

Thus ended his discourse, on which I took 
the liberty of making some unwelcome 
comments. I reminded him of his base 
origin, and of his poverty when young; of 
his obligations to many people, and of hav- 
ing received pecuniary assistance from an 
uncle of mine; and, after overwhelming 
him with confusion and reproach, I left him 
in the most indignant style, and never spoke 
to him more. 

On my road home, I reflected that I might 
as wel, and better be duped by a stranger, 
than by a false friend. I therefore applied 
to a common advertising money-lender, paid 
him twenty per cent, and was obliged to 
nobody; though, in effect, the want of ge- 
nerosity in my acquaintance was the greatest 
service ever bestowed on me,—no thanks, 
however, to the parties concerned. 

A man should be very careful how he 
need money ; more careful how he borrow 
it, most careful how he confides his secret, 
without certainty of success ; for first, he is 
positively wrong for wanting money (if he 
can help it); comparatively culpable for 
seeking it without strong prospect of relief ; 
and superlatively foolish for opening his 
bosom before the lender has opened his 
chest. Thereis a story, generally circulated 
and generally believed, of a fighting Baronet, 
now no more, who encouraged by a con- 
stant and general offer of service from a 
pretended friend, asked him for money, 
which was listened to with patience. He 
then detailed his case, which was attended 
to with complacence, but followed by a re- 
fusal. The Baronet challenged the party ; 
and the party as basely and cowardly lent 
the money, as he had falsely promised 
service, treacherously attended to the recital 
of his friend’s difficulties, and unfeelingly 
refused his aid. 

No man has a right to hear the secret of 
another’s wants, if predetermined not to re- 
lieve them after a fallacious promise of ser- 
vice; and although a forced loan becomes 
none but the cidevant French revolutionary 
government and our highwaymen of the 
present day, yet do borrowers deserve defeat 
if they know not where to place confidence; 
and promisers of service merit the severest 
chastisement whomake these promises with- 
out the least shadow of sincerity, in order to 

ain a name, a friend, or perhaps, a paltry 

inner. 

I close this chapter (too long perhaps) by 
Stating that its contents had an influence on 
my whole life. From this period, caution, 
observation, retirement in crowds, and taci- 
turnity in the most active and most noisy 
pleasures, marked my character. What I 
gained, however, of experience, I lost in en- 
Joyment. It is, I fear, our common lot; 
but, I must confess, that I never thought of 
mankind as I did before, and I marvel very 
much where are the generous hearts ef 
which we hear so much, and the heroic 
lovers and disinterested friends who live in 
romance, and whose names and characters 
mislead whole boarding schools, and ruin the 
rising generation. Tut Hermit in Lonpon. 


AFRICA. 
A Frenchman named Dumont has re- 
cently published a very interesting narra- 
tive of his adventures during a thirty years’ 
captivity in Algiers. He was a slave in the 
country of the Koobah, which he describes 
as being under an Ultra-monarchical go- 
vernment, if ever there was one. It is not 
necessary there to appoint seven men out of 
each tribe to keep the rest in good urder; 
one is sufficient, and he cuts off the heads 
of all who offend him even by an equivocal 
gesture. The most profound tranquillity 
prevails throughout his dominions. He is, 
says Dumont, a sort of Pope King. When 
our unfortunate captive and his companions 
were presented to him, he enquired to what 
country they belonged? They informed him 
they were Frenchmen. ‘“ Frenchmen!” 
he exclaimed, “ wretches regardless either 
of faith or law! Chain them up instantly !” 
This Sovereign, it must be confessed, is an 
adept in the art of governing. Poor Dumont 
was accordingly fastened to a great chain ten 
feet long and sixty pounds in weight, and 
was conveyed to prison. There he was 
guarded by Janissaries, who amused them- 
selves hy firing muskets loaded with large 
slugs at such of the slaves as presumed to 
complain of their wretched fate, or to pro- 
nounce the very name of liberty. 

The unfortunate men had no drink but 
thick unwholesome water, and human skulls 
served for their cups. It is impossible to 
peruse the account of their sufferings with- 
out being filled with horror. The Pope 
King often engages in war, and piilages 
every thing that comes in his way, perhaps 
from motives of piety; for he deposits part 
of his plunder, by way of presents, on the 
tomb of the prophet. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the Barbarian has his moments of 
clemency. One of his favourites, a French 
renegade, named Manet, not having lost the 
curiosity natural to his countrymen, one 
day ventured to peep at his master’s wives 
through the windows of the Harem. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, this 
misdemeanor should have been punished 
with death; but Osman, in the excess of 
his attachment for Manet, commuted the 
punishment into 1500 blows with a stick, 
which were dealt partly across his back and 
partly on the soles of his feet. The Ultras 
of Algiers murmured vehemently at this 
stretch of mercy, which they regarded as a 
terrible innovation.—Thus degenerate the 
preservative institutions of empires !— 
French paper. 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent-Garpen Teatre re-opencd last 
Monday, after a vacation of little more than 
two months. During that interval much 
has been done in the way of embellishment. 
The gilding has been refreshed. The pale 
ground on the pannel and ceiling has re- 
ceived a slight tint of yellow, and affords a 
better relief than formerly to the ornaments 
dispersed over it. The pillars which sup- 





- the boxes have been covered with 
urnished gold. The front of the slips has 
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been enriched with crimson drapery. Jn 
short, a splendour has been commu:icated 
to the general effect, of which we entirely 
approve; conceiving as we do that the ap 
pearance of buildings appropriated to amuse- 
ment and gaiety should always be in har- 
mony with their objects. For this reason, 
although we admire the chaste simplicity of 
the exterior of Covent Garden, it has never 
seemed to us te be characteristic. In a 
bank, in a prison, in a hospital, simplicity of 
style is desirable ; but the architectural de- 
corations of a theatre can hardly be exces- 
sive. 

The choice of a commencing performance 
we also highly applaud. It was the greatest 
work of the greatest genius that ever lived. 
Macsetu possesses qualities which, to use 
the admirably expressive language that has 
been applied to a different. purpose, “ are 
rare in their separate excellence, wonderful 
in their combination!” It traces with ex- 
quisite skill the progress of one of the most 
powerful and destructive passions that can 
agitate the breast of man; and in doing so 
it exhibits all that can interest in character, 
all that can amuse in story, all that can in- 
struct in morals, all that can delight in 

etry, all that can appal in superstition. 
mmoning “ metaphysical aid” to the in- 
fluence produced by the highest human 
agency, to this “ gorgeous tragedy,” peculi- 
arly refers the passage in Johnson’s eulogium 
on Shakspeare, in which the latter is de- 
scribed as having 

“___ exhausted worlds, and then imagined 

new.” 

It was well therefore to let Macnets 

k “the happy prologue to the swelling 
act of the theatric theme.” It was a kind of 
edge on the part of the managers as to the 
ind of entertainment which they are pre- 
paring for the public—a pledge which we 
trust they will faithfully redeem. Of the 
performance we regret that we cannot ex- 
press ourselves in such terms of unalloyed 
praise. We are quite aware of the com- 
parison which must always operate to the 
disadvantage of the representatives of the 
Scottish Tyrant and his ambitious Queen, 
while any recollection remains in the public 
mind of the unrivalled talents that have 
been displayed in those arduous characters. 
But, after making every just allowance for 
that consideration, we are compelled to say 
that the Macbeth and Lady Macbeth of Mon- 
day evening were positively not above me- 
diocrity. 

Of Mr. CuariesKemate we think highly. 
It is impossible to conceive greater excel- 
Jence than he has exhibited in his Edgar, 
his Faulconbridge, his Macduff, his Cassio, 
his Mark Anthony, his Wellborn. But to 
Macbeth he appears to be unequal. A man 
may be strong, who is nevertheless unable 
to bend the bow of Uxysses. In many of 
the broader passages, more especially in 
those: which called for the expression of 
heroic daring, he was eminently successful ; 
but he altogether failed in those less marked 
although not less effective parts of the 
drama, in which the great master of human 
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workings of the mind, As one among 
several instances of this, we select the scene 
in which, after introducing Macduff into the 
chamber of the unfortunate Duncan, Mac- 
beth remains on the stage with Lenor, anxi- 
ously awaiting the burst of horror which he 
anticipates on the discovery of the bloody 
deed that has just been committed. Instead 
of allowing that anxiety merely to peep 
forth, and to indicate itself in the momentary 


and intermitting distraction of his manner, ; 


Mr. C. Kemate, averting his face from his 
companion, kept his eye fixed on the door 
of the king’s apartment; with an agitation 
so extreme, that in real life it must have ex 
posed his guilt to the most unsuspecting 
and careless observer. —There was another 
error into which we were surprised to see so 
experienced, and in most respects so accom- 
plished an actor fall; namely, the illustra- 
tion of his delivery, not by appropriate, but 
by imitative action. The effect was fre- 
quently ludicrous. When Macbeth, rumi- 
nating on the prediction of his approaching 
greatness, says 
“¢ ____ why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ?” 
Mr. C. Krmsie accompanied the words 
with a prolonged rat-tat on his chest, that 
would not have disgraced the most expert 
footman in Grosvenor-square; but which:, 
besides that it was using his ribs very un- 
handsomely, assailed as they were at that 
moment by an internal foe, was certainly 
still more 


“ against the use of nature.” 


We have also to lament that he has in some 
measure adopted that which we always 
deemed a blemish in his great predecessor 
and model,—an occasionally undue emphasis 
on the auxiliaries or the prepositions of a 
sentence, But” and “ shall” sometimes 
received from him a force to which neither 
their actual nor their relative importance 
entitled them. It is with pain that we mix 
so much censure with our commendation. 
As we have already observed, there were 
many parts of Mr. C. Kemace’s perform- 
ance highly animated ; and for which he re- 
ceived general and deserved applause. 
Much of what has been said is applicable 
to the representative of Lady Macbeth. Mrs. 
Bunn (lately Miss SomERvILLE) personated 
that character for the first time; and ac- 
quitted herself very respectably; but it is 
evidently above her powers, physical and 
mental. Her best scene was that in which 
she successfully incites her lord to resume 
the sanguinary plan which he shows a tem- 
porary disposition to relinquish. But in few 
cases did she elicit that spark which simul- 
taneously electrifies a whole audience. 


We fear that we shall be thought severe, 
but we own we were still less satisfied with 
Macduff than with the characters already 
mentioned. Who that has seen Mr. Yates 
in “CozeninG,” can deny hin the possession 
of extraordinary talents of a peculiar de- 
scription ? but nature has unfitted him fora 


nature has partially uofolded the intricate} hero; both ig countenance and in figure. 





One good property of this gentleman’s aci 
is, that itis never tame and insipid. He hag 
considerable energy ; and energy is a quali 
of high excellence. No greatness can be 
achieved without it. Alone, however, itis 
valueless. To make it effective it must be 
united with discrimination. Otherwise itis 
indeed 
“ 





a tale 

Told by an idiot ; full of sound and fury— 

Signifying nothing!” 

It is of the absence of discrimination jg 
Mr. Yates’s Macduff that we complaiy, 
This was singularly apparent in the inter. 
ing and highly-wrought scene in which ty 
Thane of Fife is apprised of the storming ¢ 
his castle and the destruction of his family, 
Mr. Yates ranted it throughout; thereby 
utterly neglecting the fine contrast afforded 
between the torpor into which the sudden 
and afflicting intelligence is calculated in the 
first instance to throw Macduff, and the ve 
hement enthusiasm with which his prayerty 
Heaven for the opportunity of revenge sub. 
sequently inspires him, and which induces 
Malcolm, in reference to his just surmounted 
grief, to exclaim 

‘* This tune goes manly.” 

In his combat with Macbeth Mr. Yates 
was very unfortunate; of which the specta- 
tors pretty audibly testified their sense. 

Ecrerton’s Banguo, and the Witches of 
Brancuarp, Fartey aud Simmons, are too 
well known to call for any notice.—Mar- 
THEW Lock’s rich and harmonious choruses 
were delightfully sung and accompanied, 

On Wednesday, as if the managers were 
laudably resolved that Thalia should ai 
vance pari passu with her dignified and s- 
lemn sister, they produced the finest comedy 
of modern times. Who will for a moment 
hesitate to say, that it must have been the 
School for Scandal? It stands out, asattists 
cali it, powerfully relieved by the back- 
ground of all contemporary productions ofa 
similar nature; and can by no heedlessnes 
be passed over by the “ mind’s eye.” While 
amusing and probable incident, while vari 
ous and entertaining and contrasted charac 
ter, while the happiest stage effect, while 
natural but elegant dialogue, while the most 
sound and brilliant wit continue to cham, 
never will this chef-d’euvre of genius cease 
to be read or witnessed with delight. Nur 
do we think the objections which have been 
frequently made to its morality so well 
founded as some imagine. We hope that 
no persons are more sensible than ourselves 
of the value of prudence and justice. Itis 
to be regretted that there is a tone, and 
that there are expressions in sume scenes i 
The School for Scandal, which seem to place 
those qualities in a less estimable poitd 
view than that in which they ought always 
to be regarded. But while this evil is ab 
mitted, let not the ample atonement thats 
made in other respects be forgotten. For 
our parts, we consider hypocrisy and calum 
ny, as vices of a much baser nature, of 
much deeper dye than extravagance, how: 
ever reprehensible; and when were bye 
crisy and calumny ever more successfully 





exposed? Of the jatter in particular,—tha 
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ing sin of society, in all its gradations, 
betta goisoner of the cup of felicity—that | 
disturber of the tranquillity and comfort of 
human life, from the humblest to the most 
exalted rank, froin the village tea-table to 
thecoterie in St. James s—who has ever so. 
strongly represented the pernicious tenden- 
cy—who has ever depicted it in such odious 
and revolting colours as Sheridan? 
The performance went off with eclat. It 
yas the debut of that very charming actress 
Mrs. Davison, at Covent Garden; and we 
do hope that the public will now he grati- 
fied by her frequent appearance. She played 
Iady Teale with great vivacity and effect. 
Of Faraen’s Sir Peter we have more than 
once spoken. It was a highly comic por- 
tritof an uxorious old man, C. Kemste 
#med Charles Surface with his usual 
and gentlemanly deportment; al- 
though, with reference to the latter quality, 
he appeared to us occasionally to indulge in 
an excess of ease which almost degenerated 
into lounging. We do not know any man 
on the stage, however, who could sustain 
the part so happily. It is difficult to con- 
ceive characters more suited to the peculiar 
abilitiesof Terry, Brancuarp, and Liston, 
than Sir Oliver Surface, Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite,and Crabtree. Macreapy, than whom 
no more powerful actor treads the boards, 
was not quite so effective in Joseph Surface 
as we expected. His conception was admi- 
rable; but, although his voice is in general 
temarkably rich and forcible, he murmured 
a great portion of the dialogue in a manner 
whieh tendered it inaudible to those who 
were. removed but a short distance from 
the stage. Simmons’s Moses was highly 
amusing. Cuapman and Connor acquitted 
themselves very creditably. Mrs. Ginss’s 
Mrs. Candour has too often delighted the 
town to render our encomium necessary. 
Miss Foore was very amiable in Maria. In 
her own department Mrs. Connor is a very 
interesting and good actress; but as Lady 
Sneerwell, she was not equal to the excellent 
performers by whom she was surrounded ; 
and appeared like a frigate, (though certain- 
lyavery fine one), taken on an emergency 
intothe line, in a naval engagement. The 
whole together afforded a rich treat. 
a 
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VARIETIES. 


Cureron Rueumatism.—One of the French 
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vur late papers, obtained some time since a 
Brevet d’ Invention from the French govern- 
ment for the process which he has named 
Papyrographic, and which substitutes the 
artificial paper plates for those of stone. 
He has founded an establishment on this 
principle in the Rue de Bourbon. 

Anecpotr.—The following original anec- 
dote of the far-famed Hagi Achmet Pacha 
of St.Jean D’Acre, commonly called the 
Gezzar (the executioner), was communicated 
to us in a letter from Aleppo; and we insert 
it as highly characteristic of these Eastern 
Despots. When seized with the disorder 
which put an end to his life, in the 75th year 
of his age, and the 30th of his Pachalick of 
Seida, he was conscious of the approach of 
death; and it was (says our Correspondent) 
curious to observe in what way Gezzar pre- 
pared for that awful period. It was not to 
be expected that he should show remorse 
for his past actions, or discover any inclina- 
tion to make atonement for them; but will 
the most depraved disciple of Rochefoucault 
believe that the last moments of this tyrant 
were employed in uttering sentiments like 
these ?— 

“ I perceive,” said he, calling to him his 
father-in-law, Sheik Taha, “I perceive that 
I have but a short time longer to live, what 
must I do with these rascals in my prisons? 
Since I have stript them of every thing, 
what good will it do them to be let loose 
again naked into the world? The greatest 
part of them are Hakims (Governors), who, 
if they return to their ports, will be forced 
to ruin a great many poor people, in order 
to replace the sums I have taken from 
them; so it is best for their own sakes, and 
for that of others, that I should dispatch 
them. They will then soun be in a place, 
where proper care will be taken of them—a 
very good place, where they will neither be 
permitted to molest any one, nor be them- 
selves exposed to molestation—Yes, yes, 
that’s best, dispatch them.” 

In obedience to the charitable conclusion 
of this pathetic soliloquy, twenty-three 
wretches were immediately added to the 
long direful list of the victims of Gezzar 
Pacha’s cruelty ; and it is said, they were 
thrown all together into the sea, as the most 
expeditious mode of execution. 

On Tuesday morning last, as the first 








povincial papers states that a Mr. R , at! 
Niort, had heen cured of an _ inveterate 
theumatism, while stauding at his window 


ro thunder storm, by being struck | during the whole time the corps waited for 
own 


down by the electric fluid.—As the Journal- 
sttellsit, this is but asilly story ; but the 


Merits investigation, or rather it points | extended their feet to touch him; on each 
out electricity asa subject for medical in-| occasion, he just hopped out of reach and 
quiry, for the cure af this afflicting malady. | back again, and was not put to flight ull the 

Ebissurcu Cottrce Museum. — The! relief began to march off the ground, There 


ical Collection recently purchased 
Tom M: Dufresne of Paris, is now deposited 
ithe College Museum; and consists of 
1600 birds; 12000 insects, 2000 shells, 800 
3g, and a great variety of corals, quadru- 
peds, and amphibious animals. 
M, Aloys Senefelder, whose Lithographic 
System has been the subject of several of 


Regiment of Guards were exercising on the 
Parade in St. James’s Park, a pigeon, en- 
tirely white, descended to the ground, and 
continued to hop up and down the line 


their coluurs (near twenty minutes), and so 
near to the line, that several of the soldiers 


is also a milk-white sparrow frequently to 
be seen near the Horse Guards, which the 
man who attends there to sell a description 
of the mortar has contrived so far to famili- 
,arize to him, that it will feed with a great 
number of others close to his feet. 

A REVENGEFUL SwaLtow.—About five 
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shot a hen-swallow, which was skimming in 
the air accompanied by her mate. The en- 
raged partner immediately flew at Mr. D., 
as if tu revenge the loss he had sustained, 
and struck him in the face with its. wing, 
and continued flying arouud him with every 
appearance of determined anger: and al- 
though five weeks have elapsed since the 
fatal shot was fired, still the heroic bird con- 
tinues to annoy Mr. D. wherever it can meet 
with him, except on Sundays, when it does 
not recognize him in a change of dress. 
On Sunday se’nnight, a party of gentlemen 
dined with Mr. D. and the foregoing cir- 
cumstance being mentioned, the relation was 
not credited; particularly as Mr. D. walked 
out unmolested by the bird, which was 
perched near the house. Being desirous of 
gratifying the curiosity of his visitors, Mr. 
D. changed his dress tu that which he usually 
wore during the week, and nu sooner had he 
passed the threshold of the door, than the 
swallow darted full in his face, and con- 
tinued to annoy him in the most daring 
manner, till he returned into the house. 
However extraordinary this circumstance 
may appear, the respectability of our infor- 
mant is a sufficient voucher of its authenti- 
city. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 1819 
Thursday, 2.—Thermometer from 42 to 66. 
Barometer from 29,90 to 29,95. 

Wind S.W. 4.—Morning cloudy ; the rest of 
the day generally clear. 

Friday, 3.—Thermometer from 52 to 75. 
Barometer from 29,83 to 30,00. 

Wind S.W. 1}.—Generally Cloudy; rain 
early in the morning. 

Saturday, 4.—Thermometer from 49 to 73. 
Barometer from 30,05 to 30,09. 

Wind S.W. }.—Generally Cloudy ; sunshine 
at times. About noon, a fine large halo was 
formed, that measured 84° in diameter. Rain 
fallen ,025 of an inch. 

Sunday, 5.—Thermometer from 58 to 67. 
Barometer from 29,97 to 30,04. 

Wind SW. 2 and }.—Cloudy ; rain in the 
morning. 

Monday, 6.—Thermometer from 45 to 66. 
Barometer from 30,11 to 30,25. 

Wind W.S.W. 13.—Clear; rain fallen ,15 
of an inch. 

Tuesday, 7.—Thermometer from 45 to 71. 
Barometer from 30,26 to 30,23. 

Wind S.S.W. $.—Generally Cloudy. 

Wednesday, 8.—The:mometer from 60 te 75. 
Barometer from 30,25 to 30,32. 

Wind S.W, 1.—Generally Cloudy. 

On Sunday, 12th instant, at 9 hours, 24 
minutes, 3 seconds, cluck time, the Ist satellite 
of Jupiter will emerge from an eclipse. 

On Saturday, 18th, at 9 hours, 36 minutes, 
29 seconds, clock time, the ‘hird satellite of 
Jupiter will emerge into his shadow. 
mec one 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The mistake of our Poetical Correspondent 
in attributing Chantrey’s Statue of Lady Louisa 
Russell fondling a dove to Canova, having been 
rectified in onr last number, C.’s letter need 
not be inserted ; but we notice with pleasure, 
that it mentions the fact of our eminent coun- 
tryman being now travelling in Italy. There 
is much there to fire his emulation, and we trust 

















weeks since, Mr. T. Diamond, of Brenchley, 


nothing to induce him to change his native style. 














Miscellaneous Advertisements, 
_ (Connected with Literature and the Arts.) . 
F Mr. West's Exhibition, 
"THE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ. Rejected, St, Peter’s First Sermon, 
the Bragen Serpent, St. Penland Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
diate Patronage of His Royal Higliness the Prince Regent, 
at No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton Hous¢, every day 
from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIs DAY, 


This day was published, 
ACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXIX. for AUGUST 1819. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Restoration of the Perthenon for the National Mo- 
muament—9. Remerks on Don Juan—3. Emigretion to 
the €ape:of Good Hope—4. Sir Willium Ouseley’s Fra- 
vels in various Countries-cf the East—6. Dr. Cross o 
the Foot and Leg—6. Translation of a M ipt, 
foand amoug the Baggage of a French Officer killed at 
Waterioo— 7. Two Reviews of a Military Work—8. Re- 
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; Is this day published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. ARISTOPHANES, SOCRATES, VIEW 
of Grecian Philosophy, of Athenian Education, 
—Origin, Progress, and Tenets of the Sophbists. 

2. Humboldt's Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Oronoco. 

3. On the Use and Importance of Unauthoritative 
Tradition, by E. Hawkins, M.A. ” 

4. Cemeteries and Catacombs of Paris—Burial-Grounds 
of England. 

5. State of the Laws of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Proposed Amendments. 

6. Past and Present State of Hayti. 

7. Revolt of Islam, and Laon and Cythna. 
B. Shelley. 

8. Maurice and Berghetta, a Tale, 
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Q. View and Analysis of the Narrative, Satiric, Bur- 
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Boiardo, Berni, Ariosto, Tasso. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 
New Editions of the former Numbers have been again re- 

, printed, aod any may now'be had separately, at 6s. 


This day was published, price 6s, in boards, 

(In an ‘octavo’ volume of 1040 pages, comprising 33,600 
Articles, being the largest Catalogue ever printed,) 
A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

in the Ancient and Modery Languages, and vari- 
ous Classes of Literature, for the year 1819; which are 
now selling, at very low prices, for Ready Money, by 
Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor and Jones, Finsbury 
Square. ‘The various Classes may be had in Parts sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 6d. eacli, Libraries and small Collections 
of Books purchased or exchanged on liberal Terms. 
Foreign Orders expeditiously and advantageously exe- 
cuted. 
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PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR. . 
This day was published the Second Number of a New 
Volume of the 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and LITE. 
RARY PANORAMA.—Contents.—I. Memoirs of 
the late Professor Playfair, (with a fine Portrait).— 
IE. ‘Fales: of the Hail, by the Rev. George Crabbe.— 
ILI. Statistical Account of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
IV. Wentworth’s Account of New South Wales, and on 
its Superior Advantages for Emigration —V. M. Dumont’s 
Narrative of his Captivity in Africa during thirty-four 
years.—VI. On Egypt, and the advantages derivable 
from the New: Discoveries made in that Country.—VII. 
Rev. Mr. Turner's. Second Johnsanian Letters.—VIII. 
Scriptural Obyections to the Polar Expedition.—1X. On 
the Art of Ascertaining the Characters of Men by their 
Hand-Writing.—X. On the most Importunt [nveutions 
and Discoveries of our Times.—XI. On the Value of 
Money at Different Periods —XII. On the state of Edu- 
cation in England, and the. mecessity of correcting its 
abuses in regard to the Qualification of Teachers.—XI. 
Dilapidation of Churches.—-XIV. The Chinese Gazette.— 
XV. Nugz Literarix.—XV1. Character of the French.— 
XVIF. Sabina; or Scenes at the Toilet of a Roman Lady 
of Fashion,x—XVIH. Anecdotes collected by the late 
Abbé Morellet.—X{X. On the present dangerous mode 
of Building.—XX. Real State of the Highlands.—XXI, 
New Publications with Critical Remarks.—XXII. Julien 
Delmour, or the New ra, by Madame de Genlis, &c.— 
XXIII. Original Poettry.—X XIV. Vurieties, Literary and 
Scientific.—_XXV. Rural Economy.—XMXVI. Mr. Carey 
on the Harlowe Exhibition and Reubens GaNery-— 
XXVII. The. Drama.— XXVIII. New Lnventions and 
Patents.—XX1X. New Acts.—XXX. Reports, Literary, 
Meteorological, Agricultural and Commercial.—XXXI. 
Digest of Politival Events; proceedings at Manchester, 
&c.—XXXII. Domestic and Foreign Occurrences, Pro- 
motions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths.— XXXIII. 
Minor Correspondence. 
London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; 
and Sold by every Bookseller thronghout the kingd 


Stothard’s Fiustrations of Tales of My Landlord. 
' This day is published, 
‘THE LADY'S MAGAZINE ror Avevust, 
containing, among many interesting and amusing 
Articles, a.Criticism on, and copious Extructs from, THE 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, embellished with a 
highly-finished engrayjng, by J. Heath, A.R.A, Historical 
Engraver to his Majesty and the Prince Regent, from a 
painting by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. to illustrate The 
Bride of Lammerinoor. 

The present Number (and we particularly call the at- 
tention of the public to it) contains the frst of a Series of 
Engravings, by Heath, from Paintings by Stothard, to il- 
lustrate the three Series of THE TALES OF MY 
LANDLORD. The Magazine for September will be em- 
bellished with an Illustration of the LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE, 











This day is published in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Narrative of the Ex- 

pedition which sailed from England at the close of 
1817,,for the service of the Spanish Patriots, including 
the Military and; Naval Transactions, and ultimate fate of 
that Expedition: also the arrival of Colonels Blosset and 
English, with British Troops for that Service; their Re- 
ception and Subseq: Pr dings, with other Inter- 
esting Occurrences. By C, Brown, late Captain of the 
Venezuelian Brigade of Light Artillery, who returned to 
his Native Country, June 29th, 1819. 

Printed for J. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


Spanish. Drama. 








me publistied by Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street, 


Exchange, price 4s. 


MORATIN’S Celebrated Comedy of EL SI 
DE LAS NINAS, with Explanatory Notes, and xn 
Arg 3b ifully and correctly printed in Svo., 
being the Thirteenth Number of EL TEATRO ESsS- 
PANOL. Of whom may be had by the same author, EI 
MEDICO A PALOS, price 3s. and BL CAPE, price 3s. 
to behad also of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row, 
and Simpkio and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 
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This day, 8vo. 15s. 
THE SUFFERINGS AND FATE OF TH: 
Nover, 





Expedition which sailed from Englund on 
ber 1817, to the Rivers Orinoco and Apureé, and i 
the Patriotic Forces in Venezuela and Cu Pei 
By G. HIPPISLEY, Esy, 
Late Colonel of the ist Veneauelun Hussars, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemurle Street, 








On the Ist September was publi-tied, price Qo” 
THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, qj 

LITERARY MISCELLANY, being « New seq 
of the Scots Magazine for August, 1819. 

Contents :—Some Account of the Character and Merits 
of the late Professor Playfair.—Kecollections of Mr Joy 
Kemble,—On the English Dramatic Writers who peng 
Shakspease (No. V.)—On the Unfriendly Dispositisar, 
isting between Great Britain and America, (hin, 
Portraits, from Peser’s Letters te his Kinsfolk.Rajhy, 
tion of a Passage in: St. Payl.—Remarks oa 
Scenes and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall, Aft, 
of some Discoveries made at the Vitiified Fort oni 
Hill of Finhaven, near Forfar. Tour into’ the Ditirer 
Harz.—The Silliad, 2 Poem Remarks on Tytler tiky 
the Admirable Crichton.—@n the Progress which the 
Germans have made in writing History.—Kemary » 
Lord Byron’s Mazeppa.—Original Letter of Mr. Bani, 
hardt, the Traveller—Letters from London, by an Tih. 
der, Letter V.—To J. H. Wiffen, on receiving from 
a copy of his “ Aonian Hours, and other: Poems,”Soy 
Account of two last Eruptidns of Mount Etna, in tm 
as 1811, in a Letter to a Friend from an Eye-witnes~ 

ary and Scientitic Lntelligeuce.— Month 
&c. bs 7 Ay, 
Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable ana C4, 


R, ACKERMANN PROPOSES TO PURLISR 
AN HISTOKICAL AND CHAKACTIERSIIC 
TOUR OF THE RHINE, , 
FROM MAYENCE TO COLOGNE, IN SIX MONTHIY 


: PARTS: 

CONTAINING a complete History ‘ai 

Pieturesque Description of a portion of Coumtys 
full of curious and interesting circumstances, ai walle 
so resplendent for, its landscape; grandeur, and beouty. 
The work will be embellished with Twenty-four Lighy 
finished amd coloured Engravings, from Drawings «- 
pressty made by an eminent Artist, resident near ty 
banks of the Rhine, and habitually. fauiliar with ey 
part of it. ; 

Part I, to appear on the ist of Octoberatd f le 
coutinued monthly, until eompleted. 

A conrect Map of the River, and the Tetioy, « 
cording to its last arrangements, through whichitfow, 
is preparing, exclusively, for this publication, and wil 
be given with the last Part. 

CONDITIONS. 

J. This Work will be printed on large wove Eleplat 
Vellum Paper, similar to “ The Histories of Qaipi 
Cambridge, Colleges and Schools, Wesuninster Abbe, 
and Mierécosm of London.” ‘The First Part will bepo 
lished on the 1st of October next, and be succeeded 
a Part every month, until the whole is completed, 

II. Each Part will contain Four highly finished ai 
coloured Engravings, accow,panied with copious Hise 
rieal Letter Press, printed with a new type, and be 
pressed. 

ILI, Seven hundied and fifty copies only will 
ptinted, on Elephant paper: to the first 500 
the price will be 14s,; the remaining 250 will & 
vanced to 16s. Fifty large copies will be taken on 
Paper, 21s. each Part.—To be paid for on delivery. 

*,” Names of Subscribers arc received at RK. Ale 
mann’s, 101, Strand, London, and by all the Book 
Printsellers in the United Kingdom. 
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